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Fred was thoroughly disgusted with the big strapping youth, when he saw him start to run 
away in terror from the young hoodlnms. “Stop, you coward!" he shouted, 
and grabbed him by the coat. 
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Fred Fearnot and the Cowardly Boy 

OR, TEACHING HIM INDEPENDENCE 

By HAL STANDISH 


CHAPTER I.—Fred and Terry and the Toughs 
on the Train. 

Fred Fearnot and Terry Olcott were back in 
Fredonia at last from their trip to Kentucky. 
They had experienced some thrilling adventures 
flown there. Fred had been led to believe that 
Terry had been killed and his body thrown into 
a bayou by some feud-loving people named Hack- 
ett, who were of the desperate and lawless class 
of whites in that region. Also, Fred was sus¬ 
pected by a lawless family named Mason of hav¬ 
ing shot one of the Mason boys, and he had been 
pursued through ^three States by Cal Mason and 
two of his sons, while he was himself chasing 
Hackett. 

Of course, Fred had a wild ride, but his life 
was probably saved when the Hacketts and the 
Masons met and settled an old feud between them 
by wiping each other out. Fred had brought 
home the splendid thoroughbred on* whose back 
he had made his wild ride. He was a magnifi¬ 
cent horse, and when he was taken off the car in 
Fredonia, Evelyn Olcott, Terry’s sister and 
Fred’s sweetheart, who loved horses, went up 
and patted the handsome creature’s nose, say¬ 
ing: 

“Oh, my! What a beautiful horse! And I 
can see he is a real Kentucky thoroughbred.” 

“Dear,” said Fred, “he is a real thoroughbred, 
as you can see, and can take a fence like a bird. 
I brought him home for you, knowing that you 
do love horses so well.” 

“Oh, that is awfully sweet of you, Fred, and 
I’ll not forget it.” 

“Fred,” said Mrs. Olcott, “Evelyn won’t do 
anything now but make a fool of that horse, and 
pretty soon you’ll see her riding him around here 
without a bridle.” 

“Well, well!” laughed Fred. “Even the ani¬ 
mals love her, and I declare I feel pretty senti¬ 
mental myself.” 

“Fred Fearnot, you are making fun of me!” 
protested the beautiful girl. 

“Am I?” said Fred. “Then I make fun in 
earnest, for I mean every word I say.” 

But Evelyn already had the intelligent horse 
following her around like a lamb, and it could 
be seen that she really had a wonderful power 
over animals. Mary Hamilton, her chum, a very 
pretty brunette and Terry’s sweetheart, spoke of 
the wonderful pair of gray horses which Evelyn 
once owned and which she had trained to drive 
without reins. She had sold them finally for a 
very large price. Fred and Terry spent some 


time in Fredonia, going around with the girls 
and renewing old acquaintances. This was all 
very pleasant, but it soon became pretty tame 
occupation for the two lively boys, and one day 
Fred said: 

“Terry, don’t you think it’s about time for U 9 
to get busy once more?” 

“Good Lord! It seems to me we have been 
pretty busy for the past few days, Fred.” 

“Oh, yes; but you know what I mean, Terry. 
We have had a splendid time and lots of fun, of 
course; but there are business affairs that de¬ 
mand our attention.” 

Terry assented that this was true, and he 
asked Fred if he didn’t think they ought to go 
down to New York and stir up their Wall Street 
interests. 

“No,” said Fred, “it is no use to try that, for 
it is mid-summer, and things are pretty dull 
down there just now; but I have received a let¬ 
ter from Wesley Carter, over to Sand Flats, and 
he writes me that the woollen mill over there 
has been shut down and the entire property is to 
be sold at auction. The owner so neglected the 
business that it became unprofitable and he had 
to skip the country for Europe. The mill prop¬ 
erty is to be sold to the highest bidder, and Wes¬ 
ley says that it is a very valuable plant, and if 
properly run would be very profitable. He thinks 
we could bid the property ; n, start up the mills 
and make a lot of money by selling out. Wesley 
says the people of Sand Flats have voted to ex¬ 
empt the mills from taxation for ten years.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Terry. “That is a 
mighty good proposition, Fred. It does look 
good, for the business when once brought up 
ought to sell readily.” 

“I think so, Terry, and I feel like taking hold 
of it.” 

“So do I, and if you say the word we will do 
so.” 

It didn’t take the two youths long to make up 
their minds to go over to the auction, and they 
told the girls what they were going to do. Of 
course, Mary and Evelyn were disappointed at 
the thought that the boys were to go away again, 
but as it was only twenty miles to Sand Flats, 
Evelyn clapped her hands and exclaimed: 

“My, my! That is better than to have you go 
away out West or down in Mexico. We can 
manage to run over to Sand Flats once in a while 
and you can come to Fredonia to see us.” 

“Well, you bet!” exclaimed Terry. “We will 
be sure to do that.” 
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When the boys told Terry's parents of their 
plans, Mr. Olcott, who was a lawyer, said: 

“By George! You boys couldn’t acquire a bet¬ 
ter property than the Sand Flat mills. Oak 
Thorne ran them in the wildest and most reck¬ 
less manner, and even he could not help making 
money, and be would have had the property to¬ 
day, and a large fortune besides, if he hadn't 
been so wild and dissipated.” 

“Father,” asked Terry, “what will the prop¬ 
erty bring?” 

“Terry, that is a problem. I fancy it will sell 
pretty low, though, and it will be a bargain.” 

Fred and Terry decided to go over to the Flats 
the next day, so they wired Wesley Carter, who 
was a friend of theirs, that they would be on 
hand. The next morning the boys went down 
and took the early train for Sand Flats. Fred 
had his check book with him, for he was deter¬ 
mined to bid on the property. 

“Terry,” he said, “we have tackled a good 
many enterprises, and we have had all kinds of 
luck*; but I declare this looks good." 

“It certainly does, Fred, and I am very much 
impressed.” 

When the boys boarded the train in the Fre- 
donia depot a very decrepit old lady, accompanied 
by two rough and powerful youths, got into the 
car and sat just across the aisle from them. 
Fred noticed that the old lady seemed to be in a 
highly nervous state, and at times would utter 
little gasps and groans of distress, and then the 
two hulking young roughs would look at each 
other and chuckle and laugh. 

“Terry,” said Fred finally* “what do you make 
of that party? It looks to me as if those two 
scoundrels were pinching that old lady, who is 
very likely weak-minded, and just from sheer 
delight of torturing her.” 

“I've been thinking the same thing, Fred,” 
said Terry. “I've had all I could do to keep 
from getting both of them by the scruff of 
the neck and pitching them off the train.” 

“Well, well! We will see about it.” 

Fred and Terry were not the only ones who 
had witnessed the cruel sport the young toughs 
were having with the poor old woman, and pretty 
soon a very respectable and richly dressed lady, 
just back of the roughs, spoke to them, saying 
sharply: 

“You young men ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
selves for torturing that old lady, for that is 
plainly what you are doing, as I have been able 
to see.” 

Of course, the attention of every one in the 
car was attracted. But the young toughs turned 
and stared at the lady insolently, and one of 
them sneered: 

“Madam, if you attend to your affairs, we'll 
attend curs, for it's none of your business!” 

The lady then glanced at Fred and Terry and 
said: * 

“You look like gentlemen, and you surely won't 
see this thing continue?” 

“Madam,” said Fred courteously, “we have ob¬ 
served exactly the same thmgs you have, and I 
can promise you that we intend to put a stop to 
;he brutality.” 

The two toughs instantly turned and glared 
insolentlv at Fred and Terry, and one of them 
said' 


“Gee whiz! Do you hear them kids talking, 
Jim? They're going to spoil our fun.” 

“Are they, Bob?” said the fellow named Jim. 
and with that he gave the poor old lady an awful 
pinch, and she screamed and jumped half out of 
the seat. Then she sank back, very much ex¬ 
hausted, for the poor, old woman was not strong. 
That was enough for Fred, and he jumped up 
and leaned over the aisle, looking the brute 
straight in the eye, and said: 

“You scoundrel! I saw you pinch her then, 
and it was a cowardly thing to do!” 

“See here! Do you want to butt in?” snarled 
the fellow savagely. “What business is it of 
yours?” 

“Is she your mother?” 

“That's nothing to you!" 

“Mister,” spoke up the old woman feebly, “I 
wouldn't own 'em for sons. They're my nephews, 
and they're taking me to the Old Women's Asy¬ 
lum. It's pretty hard, mister, for a woman of 
my years, for I cared for them when they were 
babies.” 

The poor old lady then .pulled up her sleeve, 
showing a mass of black and blue marks. Of 
course, there was an exclamation of horror from 
the other passengers, and the well-dressed wo¬ 
man behind them said: 

“That shows what thankless villains they are, 
and they ought to go to jail.” 

“Madam,” said one of the toughs sneeringly, 
“you're on the wrong track. This old woman is 
a lunatic, and we're taking her to an asylum on 
a legal certificate, and any one who interferes 
with us lays himself liable to the law.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Fred. “Probably the law 
gives you the right to pinch and maltreat her 
in the cruel way you have been doing?" 

“Oh, thunder! We have to punch her a little 
to make her sit up straight.” 

“Well,” said Fred quietly, “I warn you not to 
pinch her again or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

The young tough sneered, and at once gave 
the poor old woman another pinch. That was 
enough for Fred, for quick as lightning be lean¬ 
ed over and gave the young brute an awful pinch 
on the arm. It brought a terrific yell from his 
lips, and he sprang up, rubbing his arm. 

“Oho!” said Fred quietly. “You don’t seem 
to take it so gracefully as your poor old aunt.” 

“Here you!” snarled the brute. “What do you 
mean by pinching me? I’ll knock your block 
off!” 

“Oh, that would be awfully sad,” said Fred 
coolly. 

But the tough aimed an awful blow at Fred; 
but it never landed. Quick as lightning, Fred 
blocked the blow, and then he went through the 
brute's guard and struck him in the chest so 
hard that he knocked him clear over the car seat 
The scoundrel picked himself up and he called 
to his brother to help him. The other tough 
sprang up from his seat and faced Fred, say¬ 
ing: 

“See here, mister! What do you mean by hit¬ 
ting my pal?” 

“I will hit you the same, if you dare to mal¬ 
treat that poor old lady any more!” 
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The tough stared at Fred a moment, and then 
he asked: 

“Boss, who in thunder are you?" 

“My name is Feamot, and I’m from New York 
City." 

“Thunder! Where are you going now?" 

“I am going to Sand Flats to look after some 
affairs and attend the great auction of the Oak 
Thorne property. Do you wish any more infor¬ 
mation?" 

“No, that’s quite enough; but I’m going to 
teach you something, and that is that .you’re a 
meddlesome young fool!” 

The tough went on threatening, and so did his 
companion, but Fred and Terry now ceased to 
pay heed to them, and pretty soon things got 
quiet in the car again. The toughs didn’t pinch 
the old woman any more, but they had a very 
ugly expression on their faces. Terry whis¬ 
pered: 

“Fred, we’re not done with those fellow's, for 
it is evident that they mean to lay for us.” 

“All right, Terry,” smiled Fred. “It isn’t the 
first time we’ve been laid for, and we’ll fix them 
if they try it." 

The poor, old woman continued to weep and 
to cower in her seat, and it was really very 
pitiful to see her. There was a great deal of 
sympathy aroused for her among the passen¬ 
gers. It wasn’t a long run to Sand Flats, any¬ 
way, and when the train pulled up at the depot 
Fred and Terry got out. Quite a number of 
passengers did the same, and among them were 
the two toughs and the old lady. There was a 
wagon from the Old Women’s Asylum at the 
depot, and she was placed in it. The two toughs 
did not get in, though; but they turned back and 
met Fred and Terry on the platform, and the 
fellow Jim walked up to Fred savagely, saying: 

“?.fister, now we have a chance to settle our 
quarrel, and if you aren’t a coward you’ll step 
out here behind the depot and give me satisfac¬ 
tion.” 


CHAPTER II.—Fred and the Cowardly Boy. 

Fred was always averse to getting into a fight, 
but he saw that the toughs were determined to 
have trouble and that they needed a good les¬ 
son, so he assented to their plan, which was to 
go out behind the depot and settle the quarrel. 
Quite a number of the passengers had heard the 
challenge and there was great interest to see the 
fight and some of those inclined to be sporty 
began to make bets on the result. So when the 
four combatants made their way to a retired 
spot, they were followed by quite a number of 
spectators. There was a big, hulking boy stand¬ 
ing near, and Fred spoke to him, saying: 

“Boy, come along with us, and hold our hats 
and coats and earn half a dollar." 

The boy instantly accepted the offer, saying: 

“Boss, is there any danger of my getting hit?” 

Fred was very much surprised, and he saw at 
once that the boy was a natural coward, and he 
asked him his name. 

“Mv name is Sam Bickford, sir.” 

“Well, Sam, if you are afraid of getting hurt, 
you had better not go.” 

“Boss, I want to earn the money, but I’m no 
fighter." 
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“Great Scott! I guess you won’t have to 
fight.” 

Fred was disgusted with the cowardly boy. 
but he couldn’t see any other boy around, and as 
he really needed his services he told him to coma 
along. Pretty soon they reached the retired 
spot, and the boy Sam asked Fred if he wasn't 
afraid of the police. 

“Eh? Why should I be afraid of the po¬ 
lice?" 

“Mister, it’s against the law to fight.” 

“Well, Sam, you are a wonder!" said Fred, 
half angrily. “Haven’t you got any pluck at 
all? Stand here and hold our coats and hats, 
and that is all you will have to do." 

The two toughs were laughing and chuckling, 
for they really believed that it was going to he 
a picnic for them, and the fellow Jim pulled ofl 
his coat, showing a deep chest and powerful 
shoulders. He seemed physically very much su¬ 
perior to Feamot, and the crowd began to re¬ 
gard him as the favorite. The fellow named 
Jim, who was going to fight Fred, now danced 
up to him, squaring off and making a show ol 
his science. Fred saw at once, however, that h« 
was wholly without science and he smiled and 
as the fellow came up to him he said: 

“It is quite plain to me that you know noth¬ 
ing about boxing, and you will surely compel m« 
to decorate your left optic if you leave youi 
guard open that way.” 

“Oh, see here," snorted the fellow contemptu 
ously, “look out for your own eye, for I’ll closi 
it for you.” 

The fellow made a bull-like rush, but Free 
thrust his right fist out, and the tough rar 
plumb into it, the blow causing a large, blu« 
lump to rise under his right eye. He went ovei 
onto his back, and cla]jping one hand over hii 
eye, began to rub it. Then he jumped up anc 

? ive a yell of rage and rushed at Fred again 
his time Fred parried his terrific blows, ano 
going through his guard, played a tattoo on hii 
chest. In fact, he thumped him so hard in thi 
chest that the fellow’s wind gave out, and hi 
went down in a collapse. Fred hadn’t receive* 
a scratch, and the crowd yelled in delight, foi 
they-had never seen such science and lightning 
quickness. 

“Well," said Fred quietly, “are you going t< 
ask for more?" 

“Boss, I’m through," said the fellow. “You 
must be a ring fighter. I never ran nn against 
such science and such strength in my life.” 

“Oh. my!” laughed Fred. “We haven’t begun 
to fight yet.” 

“Oh, yes, we have, and I’m all through; I ca* 
tell you that!” 

The fellow who was going to fight Terry had 
witnessed the defeat of his chum, and a numbet 
in the crowd called out to him that he had bet¬ 
ter give up the game and call it off. 

“Not on your life!” snorted the fellow. “Jim 
never was any good, anyway, but I’ll show you 
now what to do.” 

“All right," said Terry, with a grin. Pm 
waiting for you.” 

With that, the tough danced up to Terry, and 
made jusi one stting. The next moment he wai 
turning somersaults on the ground. Terry ha* 
given him a smash on the jaw that almost pu 
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him out of business. He picked himself up, very 
dizzy, and for a moment he didn't seem to know 
where he was or what had happened to him. He 
ot upon his feet slowly, and then, when his 
ead cleared he was mad as a hornet, for every 
one was laughing at him and calling out in a 
jeering way. 

"That was a fluke!” he snarled. “You can't 
hit me that way again!” 

"Oh, can't I?” laughed Terry. "Just hold your 
head up, and I’ll hit you in the same place.’’ 

The tough was so mad that he rushed at Terry 
again, and the next moment he was down again, 
for Terry had hit him in exactly the same spot, 
though not so hard, for he didn’t want to knock 
him out. The tough was pretty well satisfied 
himself by this time that this was true, and# he 
said: 

"All right, boss. We'll call it square, and I’m 
whipped. I didn't think you could do it, but 
you fellows can certainly fight for fair.” 

Just then Fred saw the cowardly boy peering 
around the coiner of a shed. He was trembling 
like a leaf, and his eyes stuck out like moons. 

"Terry,” said Fred, "do you see that boy? Did 
you ever see such a coward?” 

"Well, I'll be hanged!” said Terry. "What is 
he afraid of?” 

They put on their coats and hats and the 
crowd now began to disperse. Fred, however, 
was very much interested in the boy who had 
showed himself such a coward, and he walked 
over to the shed, beckoning to him. 

"Come out here, my boy,” he said. "What on 
earth is the matter with you?” 

"Mister,” said the boy, shaking like a leaf, "I 
never saw such a fighter as you are. Oh, it was 
awful!” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Terry. “What did you 
have to be afraid of? Nobody was going to 
hurt you.” 

"Yes, sir,” said the boy. "But I can't help it. 
Mother says I was bom that way. I'm afraid of 
everything, and I can't fight at all.” 

"Oh, see here!” said Fred. "You'll never make 
a man, and you'll never get through the world 
that way. It is the fighters who succeed in this 
life.” 

"Oh, yes, yes; but I can't help it.” 

Fred asked the boy a good many questions, 
and he found that he was very clever at paint¬ 
ing and some of his pictures had been spoken of 
highly by a great artist. He could draw any¬ 
thing with a pencil. Just then a couple of small 
boys, very much younger than Sam, came into 
the street, and instantly they gave out a yell 
and picked up some stones and threw at the cow¬ 
ardly boy. Before Fred or Terry couid restrain 
him he broke away like a deer and ran out of 
sight. The two bovs then nearly collapsed with 
laughter. Fred called out to them: 

"Boys, what do you mean by throwing stones 
at that lad?” 

"Mister,” said one of the boys, “he is Cow¬ 
ardly Sam, and you don't need to do any more 
than whistle at him to make him run for his 
life.” 

Fred and Terry saw that the hoys had a con¬ 
tempt for the young coward, and really, they 
couldn't blame them for that. But they now 
walked away, and pretty soon they were on the 
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main street of the town. They went to the of¬ 
fice of Wesley Carter, who was the real estate 
agent of the place. Carter greeted them warmly 
and said: 

"Feamot and Olcott, the auction is at two 
o'clock, and I do hope you will bid in that Thorne 
property.” 

"Well, Carter,” said Fred, "if the premises 
are open for inspection, we will be glad to look 
them over.” 

"They are, and I will go over with you.” 

A few moments later they were on their way 
to the factory. There were some splendid build¬ 
ings, and the mill yard was enclosed by a high 
wall of brick. The water power was derived 
from the river, and there was quite an expensive 
dam. The machinery seemed to be complete and 
the engines and boilers in first-class condition. 
In the storehouse was a fair supply of wool, and 
everything was ready to start up manufactur¬ 
ing. Quite a number of gentlemen were inspect¬ 
ing the property at the same time. Carter said: 

"Fearnot, this is the chance of a lifetime. 
This property will be sold for half its value. I 
know you and Olcott don't care to confine your¬ 
selves to any one business enterprise, but if you 
buy and start the wheels moving you can sell 
again at a large profit, or you can capitalize the 
enterprise and dispose of the stock.” 

"Carter,” said Fred. "I am favorably impress¬ 
ed. We shall certainly bid.” 

Just then they were walkipg along the river 
wall, and Fred was inspecting the canal gates, 
when suddenly he caught sight of some children 
playing on the wall, and lie said: 

"Say, it looks to me like a pretty dangerous 
thing for those b’ttle ones to be playing there, 
for they might fall into the river.” 

"By George! That is so,” said Wesley Carter. 

Just then a scream was heard, and Fred and 
Terrv and Carter were horrified to see one of 
the little ones in the current and being swept 
down toward the dam. They were too far away 
to render help before the little one would be 
swept over the dam, but of course they started 
for the spot at full speed. But the next mo¬ 
ment Fred gave a shout, for he saw a youth run 
along the mill wall and take a dive right into 
the river. He was a splendid swimmer, and in 
a few strokes he had the little one in his arms. 

He struck out against the current, and he 
had a pretty hard swim to get back to the mill 
wall, but Wesley Carter yelled to some men in 
the yard to bring a rope, and they did so, ar¬ 
riving a few moments later. The rope was low¬ 
ered, and the youth crabbed it and was drawn 
up onto the wall safely, with the little child in 
his arms. It was a verv brave deed, and Fred 
and Terry rushed un to give the boy praise, when 
both received a great surprise. 

"Great Scott!” gasped Fred. “It's Sam Bick¬ 
ford, the cowardly boy.” 

Sam was all wet and shivering, and he was 
verv modest in his acknowledgment of the praise 
bestowed upon him, Fred saying: 

"Sam. that was a very brave act, for you 
saved the little one’s life and made a hero of 
yourself.” 

"Mr. Fearnot,” said the boy, "it was not very 
much to do. for T cam swim pretty well.” 

"Good Lord! It is always a brave act to save 
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a life, and I don’t want anybody to ever caft you 
a coward again.” 

The boy hung his head for a moment, and he 
said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I am not afraid to do things of 
that kind, but I am afraid to fight, and I can’t 
help it.” 

Fred looked at Terry, and it was plain to be 
seen that they were very much surprised, and 
their opinion of the cowardly boy was greatly 
changed, and Fred said: 

“My boy, you are very wet and you must go 
home and get dry clothing. Do you live near 
here?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; that is our house just over 
there.” 

Fred and Terry saw a very neat cottage a 
little ways from the factory, and now Fred turn¬ 
ed to Carter and said: 

“Carter, we will be on hand at the auction 
later. n 

“All right, Fearnot,” said the real estate agent. 
“I hope you buy.” 

“Well, I shall bid on the property,” declared 
Fred. 


CHAPTER III.—Fred Decides to Buy the 
Property. 

Fred now turned to the boy Sam and said: 

“Sam, I would like to walk home with you and 
see your mother. Do you think she would care 
to see me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot,” said the boy, in delight, “I 
know she would, for I told her all about you, and 
she has read about you also.” 

“Oh, well,” laughed Fred, “then I shall not be 
wholly a stranger.” 

With that, Fred walked away with Sam, Terry 
going away with Carter to further inspect the 
milk Pretty soon Fred and the cowardly boy 
came to the cottage, and as they entered, a very 
pale and slender woman rose from a chair with 
a cry of fear, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Sam! You have been in the river, for 
you are all wet!” 

“It’s all right, mother,” said the boy. “I have 
brought Mr. Fearnot to see you.” 

Instantly the woman dropped a very low curtsy 
and Fred bowed courteously and said: 

“Mrs. Bickford, I am very glad to meet you, 
for your son has told me about you.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, he has told me about you, and 
as for that, I have also read about you and 
heard all about your great kindness to poor peo¬ 
ple and the many brave things you have done.” 

“Mrs. Bickford, I never performed a braver 
act than your son, who has just rescued a drown¬ 
ing child from the river.” 

With that he told the widow' of Sam’s brave 
act, and her face beamed with pride, and she 
said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I am glad you have such a good 
opinion of him, for he is considered a cowardly 
% boy by every one in the town, and I have suf¬ 
fered a good deal over the matter, for I do know 
that he cannot help that feeling of fear.” 

“Madam,” said Fred, “I have observed that he 
lacks the fighting spirit which most bo3?s pos¬ 
sess. Of course, fighting is very bad business. 


except in self-defence. But to succeed in this 
world a boy ought to know something about 
fighting.” 

Fred took his leave a little later and went back 
to the hotel, where he joined Terry. They were 
very much surprised to find a citizens’ commit¬ 
tee there to wait upon them and ask them to 
acquire the Oak Thome mills and open them up. 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, “we all know* your qualification and Mr. 
Olcott’s for business, and we feel very sure that 
the mills will be run successfully if you take hold 
of them.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Fred, “your compliments 
and your friendly attitude toward # us are very * 
greatly appreciated, I can assure you. If we 
acquire the property it will be in full running 
order in less than three days’ time.” 

“Oh, my! We do hope you will be the pur¬ 
chaser. We are informed that another capital¬ 
ist named Hepburn is anxious to buy, and he is 
a very unpopular man in this region.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “of course I have my limit, 
and I cannot go beyond it; but if he buys, he 
must pay a fair price for the property.” 

Fred and Terry went in to dinner after that. 
After dinner they walked out into the hotel 
lobby. Quite a number of men had come up to 
the auction, for there was a great deal of in¬ 
terest in the sale, though some of the men had 
no intention of bidding. Several of these men 
gathered around Fred, and they asked him a 
good many questions about business down in Wall 
Street, and a man named Hadley said: 

“Fearnot, they tell me that you always shake 
things up down there when you go into the mar¬ 
ket. I hear that you have a good many friends 
in the Street and a few* enemies.” 

“Oh, my!” laughed Fred. “I guess you would 
find it pretty hard to do business in Wall Street 
and not make a few enemies, for it is a game of 
give and take.” 

“That’s right,” spoke up a prominent business 
man. “For my part, I don’t speculate. I think 
there is more money to be made in straight, le¬ 
gitimate business.” 

“Oh. see here!” said Hadley. “I do business 
down there, and it is straight and legitimate, 
too.” 

“Well, you know what I mean, for I refer to 
speculation.” 

“Goodness gracious! Any kind of business 
where you invest capital is speculation.” 

“Yes; but there are different forms of specu¬ 
lation.” 

“Oh, say! You don’t mean to say that the 
forms of speculation used in Wall Street are any 
more dishonest than those employed in regular 
trade?” 

Fred saw that the two men were getting an¬ 
gry. and he spoke up: 

“Gentlemen, I fear neither one of you under¬ 
stands the other. Both of you are right to a 
certain extent, and both are wrong. Of course, 
when I buy stocks, I consider that I am buying 
a commodity, just the same as if I was buying 
real estate. But when I buy futures, or, rather, 
stocks on a margin, I am gambling, and there is 
no doubt of that.” 

“Fearnot, you don’t claim to be a gambler?" 
asked Strout, which was the business man’s 
name. 
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“No,” said Fred. “I don’t approve of gam- 
ding.” 

“You have bought stocks on a margin, haven’t 
rou?” 

“I certainly have.” 

“Well, then, why aren’t you a gambler?” 

“I am, in a certain sense,” said Fred; “but 
itock gambling and the ordinary use of the term 
gambling differ very much. Anything is gam- 
Dling in which you take a chance against an¬ 
other man’s chance. In fact, it is a line pretty 
hard to draw in all the affairs of life; but we 
asually refer to gambling as a game of cards or 
dice, on which money is staked.” 

“Say, that’s a pretty clever argument, Fear- 
not, and I should know you were the son of a 
judge,” laughed Hadley. “I've heard of these 
strict business men, who would like to pass laws 
against dealing in stocks on a margin; but I tell 
you that if any of them felt sure he could clean 
up a hundred thousand on a margin transaction 
he would forget his scruples in a moment.” 

“Oh, well,” laughed Fred, “that is human na¬ 
ture. To a certain extent, we are all gambling 
for •that mill property this afternoon.” 

“By George! I know who'll get it.” 

“Who?” 

“Fearnot.” 

“I don't know about that,” said Fred. “I un¬ 
derstand Hepburn is sure to bid pretty high on 
it. Of course, I have my limit.” 

“Ilepbum? Oh, he's the meanest man in the 
United States, and he wants to buy for a song. 
He won't go very high.” 

“No,” said Hadley, “but he will.be awfully sore 
Dn the man who outbids him, for that is his way. 
That stool-pigeon of his, Pike, is the poorest 
specimen of a man I ever knew.” 

The rest all agreed to this, and then the sub¬ 
ject was changed to other topics. 


CHAPTER IV.—At the Auction. 

Pretty soon, though, it came time to go to the 
auction, and as Fred and Terry started for the 
factory they saw Sam Bickford waiting for them 
at a street corner. The cowardly boy seemed to 
be in one of his very nervous freaks, and he 
came up to Fred and said, in a low tone: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I heard two men talking about 
you and Mr. Olcott. and they talked very ugly, 
and one of them said that if you bought the mill 
property he would see that you lost the money 
you put into it. He was very ugly, and he hates 
you.” 

Fred and Terry were interested, and they 
asked the cowardly boy who the man was. 

“Mr. Fearnot, theie they are now.” 

Just across the street Hepburn and Pike were 
walking along, and Fred looked at Terry and 
said: 

“We can understand that. Can’t we, Terry? 1 ' 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Terry. “I don't see 
what harm they can do us, and I am sure I don’t 
fear them.” 

However, Fred thanked the boy, who seemed 
to be in a very much frightened state, and he 
laid: 

“Sam. we don’t, fear those men. and if therv utr 


tack es I guess we can make things lively for 
them.” 


bam kept close to Fred and Terry, and they 
now reached the mill yard and passed in. Quite 
a large crowd was present and the auctioneer 
mounted his block and began to give a glowing 
description of the property. Then he called for 
anc * a man in the crowd at once sung out: 

Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

At once Hepburn spoke up: 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Seventy-five thousand dollars!” said Fred 

Instantly Hepburn and Pike both turned'and 
scowled at Fearnot, but Wesley Carter said, in 
a low tone: 

“Fred, let him raise it.” 

For some while the auctioneer dwelt on the 
price and called for a higher bid. Then Hep¬ 
burn said: y 


JMghty thousand dollars.” 

••Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “this hron- 
erty is worth four times that amount. Bid, and 
it is yours.” 

“Eighty-five thousand!” said Fred 

“Ninety,” put in Hepburn. 

Ninety-five!” Fred insisted. 

He saw that Hepburn was white with rage and 
d.sappomtment, and Wesley Carter whispered: 

Fearnot, one hundred thousand is his limit. 
He is about done. 


This seemed true, for Hepburn now came down 
to small bids, and he called out: 

“Ninety-six thousand dollars.” 

“Ninety-seven!” declared Fred. 

“Say, Fearnot!” called out Pike, in aft insolent 
way. “Are you sure you've got that amount of 
money?” 

“That is for you to find out!” retorted Fred “I 
have a right to hid what I please!” 


“Well, take the property, then. You may be 
sorry for it” 

“Not as sorry as you will be for losing it” 

Quite a number in the crowd who were eager 
that Fred should get the property now called out 
in derision to Hepburn, which made him furioOs. 

“One hundred thousand dollars!” he yelled, as 
if he believed that would buy the property. 

The anctioneers took the bid and dwelt on it 
Fred turned and conversed with Carter a moment. 
Then he held up his hand and said: 

“Auctioneer, this is my last bid, and if any¬ 
body else wants the property at one dollar over 
my bid he can have it—one iymdred and five thou¬ 
sand dollars in cash!” 


A great cheer went up from the hearers and 
all eyes were now turned on Hepburn, who was 
white as a sheet with rage, and said: 

“I’m done! The factory is yours.” 

The property was knocked down to Fearnot, 
and he stepped up and paid down the customary 
amount to hind the sale. Heybum and Pike were 
very downcast, and they presently walked over to 
Fred, and Hepburn said: 

“Fearnot, you are not a manufacturer. Why 
did you buy this place?” 

“I bought it for an investment,” said Fred. 
^‘However, it is for sale. If you.want it now, you 
can have it for one hundred ,ahd fifty thousand 
dollars. Six weeks from now the price will he 
two hundred thousand.” 
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“Oh, say, do you think I'm a fool? Do you 
think I'd pav you such a profit as that on your 
investment ?" 

“Well, you would be making a good investment 
then." 

“All right. You have outbid me and cheated 
me out of a chance to make a little money. I 
shall get square with you for butting in on my 
business, and don't you forget it." 

“Oh, is that the way you feel about it?" said 
Fred coolly. “I am very sorry that you feel sore, 
but this is purely a business proposition, and I 
am going to do as I please, irrespective of your 
desires or your disappointment." 

Hepburn and Pike then walked away, but it was 
plain that they were very sore. The timid boy, 
Sam Bickford, joined Fred and Terry as they 
were leaving the factory, and he said: 

“Everybody is glad you did outbid those men, 
Mr. Fearnot." 

“Oh, well, Sam," said Fred, “they were very 
foolish to feel sore, for it was a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate business transaction, and wholly square." 

“Yes, sir; it was. But I think you will need to 
look out for those men, for they are pretty re¬ 
vengeful toward you." 

“Oh, yes; we will, Sam. How is your mother 
to-day?" 

“Mr. Fearnot, she is not very well. I wish I 
could get a chance to earn some money, and I 
would be glad if you would give me a job in the 
mill." 

“I surely will, Sam. But I want you to get 
up your pluck, and when anybody attempts to 
step on your toes fight like a man." 

The next day the papers were passed, and Fear¬ 
not and Olcott became the real owners of the Oak 
Thorne mills. Fred at once employed workmen 
to overhaul the engines and the machinery and 
get all in readiness for opening up. He posted 
notices on the gates that the factory would open 
in three days. They employed Wesley Carter as 
the superintendent, for he had had large experi¬ 
ence in the factory business, and he at once took 
hold of the work with much enthusiasm. 

Scores of operatives flocked to the mill to get 
work, and it wasn't long before the payroll was 
all made up, and in three days' time all were at 
work and the mills were in full running order. 
There were plenty of orders for the woolen 
goods, and business was sure to be good. But 
now Fred and Terry learned a bit of news that 
surprised them. Hepburn purchased a tract of 
land just below the factory, where he proposed 
to erect another mill, to be operated by steam. 
Of course. Fred and Terry were surprised, and 
Terry said: 

“Fred, that fellow did want this property pret¬ 
ty bad. didn't he?" 

“Well, that’s so, Terry. I don't see how he can 
make a mill pay where he is going to build it, 
for he has no water power." 

However, Hepburn had men at work on the 
foundations, and in less than a week things were 
pretty well advanced. Fred had fulfilled his word 
and given Sam a position in the mill; but he 
hadn’t been there two days when, as he was cross¬ 
ing the mill yard, the cowardly boy came run¬ 
ning out of the cardroom, where the wool carding 
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was done. Fred was astonished, and he called 
out and asked him where he was going. 

“Mr. Fearnot," said the boy, who was trem¬ 
bling like a leaf, “those boys in there are going 
to lick me, and I'm afraid to stay there." 

“Great Scott!" groaned Fred. “What a hope¬ 
less coward you are! Why don’t you dip in and 
thrash a few of them, and they will let you 
alone?” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I can't fight! I can’t help it; 
but it isn’t in me." 

“Oh, yes, you can, too," said Fred, in disgust. 
“You are as big and strong as a bull. Come in 
here with me!" 

Fred grabbed him by the arm and dragged him 
into the cardroom. A couple of the bovs who 
were wool-pickers were there. They were very 
much smaller than Sam, and Fred said: 

“See here, boys! What have you been doing 
to this lubber?" 


CHAPTER V.—The Incendiary's Work. 

At first the boys were diffident, for they feared 
Fred was displeased, but pretty soon one of them 
said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, that boy is such a coward that 
everybody picks on him. We didn’t mean to hurt 
him, but we certainly did scare him.” 

“Well," said Fred, “if he had a mind to, he 
could throw you over this building, for he is very 
strong." 

“Yes, sir, we know that he could; but he 
won’t." 

“Well, well! I don’t wartt any fighting here, 
but if Sam don't brace up I want you to punch 
him good and fiard. Whip him just as hard as 
you can, and get him in a corner, if you can." 

“Gee whiz!” said one of the boys. “Either one 
of us can do that. Do you mean it, Mr. Fear¬ 
not?" 

“Yes, I certainly do! I can’t abide a coward," 
said Fred. “The only way in the world to cure 
him is to get him in a corner, where he has got 
to fight." 

“Weir, Mr. Fearnot," said one of the boys, “he 
hasn't done us anv harm, and we haven’t got 
anything to punch him for, but if you say so we 
will punch him." 

Fred didn't want to encourage fighting, so he 
wouldn't allow this, but he said to Sam, wno was 
as white as a sheet, and trembling: 

“Sam, when anybody picks on you again I 
want you to sail right into them. Show what you 
can do, for you are big enough." 

Fred then sent the boys back to work, and he 
told Sam to go with him and Terry. They went 
over to the hotel and from a trunk Fred took a 
pair of boxing gloves. He then produced an¬ 
other pair, and he said: 

“Sam, I want you to put these gloves on. I am 
going to show you the art of boxing, and I think 
that will go further to cure you of your coward¬ 
ice than anything else." 

Fred winked at Terry, who stood against the 
door. The boy looked around wildly, and he was 
so scared the cold sweat seemed to roll off hir 
and he whined: 

\ ' 

\ 
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"Oh, my! Let me out! I don’t want to box! 
I am afraid! I am afraid!" 

"Oh, brace up, you coward!” said Terry, giv¬ 
ing him a push. 

Fred grabbed him by the wrists and put the 
gloves on him. Then he said: 

"Now, Sam, stand up here and face me. Put 
your hands up, so—see? This is the guard for 
the jaw and this is the way to lead.” 

But the cowardly boy dropped his hands and 
shivered and began to beg that he be allowed to 
go. 

"Oh, say!’ said Terry, in disgust. "Let me get 
at him. I’ll fix him!” 

But Fred knew Terry’s merciless nature too 
well, so he made him stand back, and he kept 
telling Sam to put up his hands. 

"Put up your hands, Sam,” he said. “If you 
don't I shall hit you.” 

With that Fred lightly dashed his glove in the 
boy's face. It stung him a little, but did no more 
harm and caused him to instinctively put up his 
hands. 

"That’s it,” said Fred, lightly sparring with 
him. "Now hit me, if you can. Hit as hard as 
you like.” 

But the boy didn’t seem to have the courage to 
hit, and Fred followed him, slapping his face with 
the gloves, and they stung sharply. Pretty soon 
Frea gave him a sharp crack in the stomach, and 
the boy let out a bellow. He retreated, but Fred 
was right after him, cuffing his ears and brushing 
his gloves in his face. Fred's purpose, of course, 
was to irritate him and make him fight back, and 
certainl r it was very exasperating to have a glove 
dffehed in one’s face again and again, and pretty 
soon the cowardly boy’s eyes began to flash and 
his lip to curl, and he put up his hands to ward 
off the blows. He looxed all around to see a 
chance to get out of the room, but there was no 
chance. Then he said angrily: 

"Stop hitting me! Stop, I say!” 

"You coward!” hised Fred. "Why don’t you 
hit back?” 

With that he gave the fellow a sharp slap 
over the ear and the boy lost his temper and hit 
Fred savagely in the chest With that Fred 
coolly followed him up, and pretty soon the cow¬ 
ardly boy was the picture of wrath and fought 
back like a demon. Terry held his sides and 
fairly roared with laughter. 

"Well, well, well!” he shouted. "Who called 
that boy a coward? Why, he can fight like a 
wildcat!” 

"Why, of course, he can!” laughed Fred, and he 
gave Sam a box over the ear that nearly floored 
him. The boy’s temper was up, and he kept rush¬ 
ing at Fred furiously, until finally Fred grabbed 
him by the arms and, with his great strength, 
held him helpless. Then he said: 

“That’s all right, Sam! You have done splen¬ 
didly. Cool right down now, and it will be all 
right. All you need to do to overcame that cow¬ 
ardice of yours is to get a little bit mad.” 

The angry boy cooled down, and then he looked 
very much astonished and crestfallen, and he said: 

"Mr. Fear not, what do you think of me for get¬ 
ting mad that way?” 

"Sam, I admire you for it, for it shows that 
you are not a coward at heart.” 


"Oh, yes, I am, for I can’t fight unless I get 
mad.” 

"Oh, well, now we are both on good terms 
again, and now let me teach you a few good 
tricks in boxing that will be worth a good deal 
to you.” 

With that Fred induced the boy to put up his 
hands, and they boxed for a while. Fred saw 
that Sam was quick as a cat and learned easily 
and could hit like a triphammer. In a few mo¬ 
ments he showed him some clever tricks that the 
boy caught onto right away. When he had gone 
Fred and Terry had a good laugh, and Terry 
said: 

"The trouble with that boy, Fred, is ar. exag¬ 
gerated case of nerves. He has been pampered 
and babied too much by his mother, and has never 
been out among the boys enough. 

"Well, if we can teach him a little independence 
it will be a good thing.” 

"Yes, yes, for there is enough in the boy to 
make a smart man.” 

That evening after supper Terry sat down to 
write some letters, and as Fred hadn’t anything 
to do he decided to walk down to the mill. Of 
course, it was closed up for the night, and only 
the watchman, John Craig, was there; but Fred 
thought he would enjoy the walk. So he strolled 
down the street and turned off in the darkness 
toward the mill, and pretty soop he came to the 
gate, and he saw the watchman’s lantern in the 
gatekeeper’s house. Fred went up and tried the 
door, but it was locked. Fred tapped on the door, 
but there was no Answer. This was not so very 
strange, as Fred reflected, for the watchman 
might be going his rounds. 

"Well,” muttered Fred, "I have a passkey, so 
I’ll go in anyway.” 

With that he book out his key and opened the 
door and went in. The door beyond was open and 
Fred went out into the mill yard. He sniffed the . 
air and muttered: 

"That's queer! I smell smoke!” 

Fred walked across the yard, and as he did so 
he heard the gate creak and, looking around, saw 
two dark figures glide out through it. 

"Great Scott! What does that mean?” mut¬ 
tered Fred. "Things are not just right here!” 

Fred’s first impulse was to call for the watch¬ 
man. But he reflected that this would be betray¬ 
ing his presence there, and he glided over to the 
gate. It was open, but there was no sign of the 
unknown men. Fred closed it and turned back. 
The smell of smoke was much stronger, and just 
then Fred saw a red glare in one of the mill win¬ 
dows. He didn’t need anything more to apprise 
him of an awful truth. 

"The mill is on fire!” he gasped. "There is 
deviltry here! Those were incendiaries!” 

Fred dashed for the door which led into /he 
factory. It >vas wide open and as he dashed in 
he stumbled over something on the floor. There 
was a groan, and, putting his hand down, Fred 
was startled to have it come in contact with the 
body of a man. 

"Good Lord!” he gasped. "What does it mean?” 

Fred instantly struck a match, and the glare 
showed a man, bound and gagged and helpless, 
lying on the floor. It was tne watchman. 
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“Craig!" gasped Fred. “What the deuce does 
all this mean?” 

Fred ripped the gag from the fellow's mouth, 
and then the watchman burst out: 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot! I thought I was done for! 
Those fiends jumped on me from behind, and they 
have set the mill on fire!" 

“Craig," said Fred, sternly, “do you know who 
they are?" 

“I can't swear, but I am sure it was Hepburn 
and Pike." 

Fred felt a deep thrill. 

“Oh, ho!" he said, slowly. “That is the* kind 
of revenge Hepburn seeks!" 

But Fred lost no time and quickly cut the 
watchman's bonds, and then he said: 

“Craig, run and turn ip the fire alarm!" 

The watchman dashed away. Fred stepped into 
the factory and turned the switch, which flooded 
the whole place with electric light. He ran 
through the weaveroom and into the carding room. 
In this room the wool was carded, and the floor 
was saturated with oil. When Fred opened the 
door he was driven back by a wall of flame! 

“Goodness gracious! They have fired the wool, 
and the mill is doomed. Nothing can stop the fire 
now." 

Fred felt very bitter in that moment, for he w as 
reasonably sure that it was the work of Hep¬ 
burn and Pike. He bit his lip and hi9 eyes flashed. 

“I’ll fix those chaps!" he muttered. “They shall 
pay for this!" 

Seeing that he could do nothing to stay the 
flames, Fred rushed back into the weaveroom. It 
was a terrible thing to think that this fine prop¬ 
erty was all doomed to destruction.* He knew that 
once the fire had headway the inflammable mate¬ 
rial would cause the loss of the factory. Just 
then the bells of the fire companies sounded. They 
came rushing into the mil! yard, and lines of hose 
were run out. Very quickly the firemen worked, 
and they soon had several streams on the fire. 
But all the water in the world would hardly have 
checked that conflagration. It was rapidly gain¬ 
ing headway, and the firemen were driven back 
before it. Of course, the whole town was alarmed 
and they turned out in an enormous crowd, ana 
the excitement was very great. Fred met the 
fire chief, who said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I’m afraid we can't save your 
factory. There is too much oil in the place.” 

“Yes, yes; I can realize that," said Fred. “The 
mill is doomed, but the incendiaries shall be 
brought to justice.” 

“Do you know that it was incendiary?" 

“Yes, I do.” 

Fred now was joined by Terry, who was horri¬ 
fied. Terry asked Fred how it had happened. 

“Why," said Fred, “it is the work of incen¬ 
diaries!” and he told him of John Craig's story. 

“Hepburn!" exclaimed Terry. “So that is his 
game, eh? He forgets that the factory is heavily 
insured and that it will be rebuilt.” 

“Of course! Of course! Well, our plan now is 
to get the evidence and send Mr. Hepburn to jail." 

“Terry, if it was known to the people that Hep- 
bum had done this thing they'd Ivnch him." 

This was true enough, for the loss of the mill 
meant a good deal to the poor working people, 
and Hepburn was not popular, anyway. The peo¬ 


ple were simply horror-struck as they watched 
the fine mill property go up in smoke. In a few 
hours not a post was left standing, and even the 
walls collapsed. The dream of prosperity for 
Sand Flats wa«? at an end! Fred and Terry were 
at the scene all night. When morning came they 
went back to the hotel, weary and bedraggled, 
and as they cast themselves on the bed Fred 
said: 

“Terry, what will the girls say?" 

“They will be horrified, of course; but I want 
to tell you the town's people will feel bad. Thi« 
is a hard blow to Sand Flats.” 

The boys were not allowed to rest much, for 
people kept coming to the hotel and calling on 
them. John Craig had told his story to th€ 
police, and so positive was the watchman that 
the men who had bound him were Hepburn and 
Pike that a warrant was issued for their arrest. 

Hepburn was found at the site of the new fac¬ 
tory he was building, but Pike had disappeared. 
Hepburn pretended to be much surprised* and 
very angry at his arrest, but he followed the offi¬ 
cers to the police station. Fred had gone over 
there with Craig to see if the watchman could 
not positively identify Hepburn as one of the in¬ 
cendiaries. When Hepburn came in he pretended 
to be very indignant, and he put up a great bluff 
and demanded to know why he was arrested. 

“I want to tell you," he said, “that I consider 
this an outrage, and I demand my release, for it 
is a case of malicious false arrest." 

“Mr. Hepburn,” said the chief of police, “it was 
my duty to serve the warrant, and you will be 
given a chance to prove your innocence at the 
right time and place.'* 

“I insist on bail, at any rate,” said Hepburr. 
hotl y. 

“Certainly; and you may go before the justice 
now, if you wish.” 

But the chief first called on John Craig to iden¬ 
tify Hepburn a 3 one of the incendiaries, and Craig 
said: 

“I do believe that he is one of the two men who 
knocked me down and bound and gagged me. I'd 
like to ask where Mr. Pike is.” 

“Craig," said the chief, “that is not a question 
for you to ask. You can identify this man be¬ 
yond a reasonable doubt, can you?” 

“Yes, sir; I can!" 

“He lies!" snapped Hepburn. 

The chief then reprimanded Hepburn very se¬ 
verely, and said: 

“I hold you on the charge preferred, and you 
may go in and see the bail commissioner if vou 
wish." 


CHAPTER VI.—The Cowardly Boy's Hard Fight. 

Hepburn was obliged to give bail in a very large 
sum, and he was not in a very pleasant frame ot 
mind when he came out. He walked up to Fred 
and hissed: 

“Fearnot, this is your work, and you’ve tried 
to block me in every possible way, and I will ge* 
square with you!” 

“Hepburn," said Fred, quietly, “I don't believe 
you will carry out that threat, for the penalty o: 
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!ncen<liarism is about twenty years in State’s 
Prison.” 

Hepburn turned very white, and he snarled, 
savagely: 

“You can’t prove it on me! I defy you!” 

“All right, said Fred. “That remains to be 
seen. But I want to inform you that burning the 
mills won’t do you any good, for they were heav¬ 
ily insured, and we have plenty of money to re¬ 
build. Far from injuring me or Olcott, you have 
dealt a terrible blow to the poor people of this 
town, and they will not be likely to forget it.” 

Hepburn was trembling with passion, but that 
was all the good it did him. Of course, he knew 
that Fearnot had told the truth; but he was very 
ugly and revengeful, and he walked away in a 
great temper. The arrest of Hepburn caused a 
great sensation in Sand Flats, and some of the 
lower class of men made threats against him, 
declaring that he ought to be lynched, and there 
w€fe a very bitter feeling all around. On the other 
hand* Fearnot and Olcott were regarded as pub¬ 
lic benefactors, and everybody had kind w’ords to 
speak of them. For a few days after the burning 
of the mills things were in a pretty badly mixed 
state in the town. It had throwrn a good many 
people out of employment, and Fred remarked to. 
Terry: 

“There is apt to be great suffering among the 
poor people, and I think something ought to be 
done for them. Terry, I have seen a number of 
cases where it looked if poor families were near 
starvation. I declare, if Evelyn was here she 
would dearly delight in ministering to them.” 
“Fred, we might send over for the girls.” 

“By George! I thought of that, but I don’t 
believe Mary’s mother would let her leave home 
lust now, and Evelyn, you know, is needed at 
home, now that your mother is ill.” 

“Yes, that is so; but why can’t we do something 
ourselves ? ” 

“Terry, the idea just came to me that we could, 
and this is my plan.” 

With that Fred called attention to a bakery 
across the street. A number of poor people were 
just coming out w'ith bread under their arms, and 
Fred proposed to Terry that they go over and see 
the baker, whose name was Schmidt. He was a 
kind-hearted German, and he received Fred and 
Terry very warmly, and he said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I vos sorry mit myself for der 
poor people, and I gif dem all der bread dat I 
don’t sell after der last baking, but I vas not a 
rid} man mineself, and I can do no better.” 

“Certainly not, Schmidt,” said Fred. “I can 
see that you are a true man and a philanthropist. 
Now, you have ovens here and all the equipment 
for cooking large amounts of food. It is neces¬ 
sary that these poor people should be cared for 
until the mills can be started again, and I propose 
to make arrangements with you to furnish soup 
and bread in quantities to the deserving poor 
families, and I will pay for the material out of 
my own pocket and also pay you a reasonable sum 
for your labor.” 

The baker was delighted, and he named a very 
low* figure for doing the baking, saying: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I vould do it for nothing, but I 
haf a large family and I haf to pay my men.” 
“That is all right, Schmidt.^ Your terms are 


very reasonable, and I can expect no more from 
you.” 

Fred then went out and visited a butcher’s, 
making terms for stock for the soups. The butch¬ 
ers made a very great reduction, and they one 
and all declared that Fred would get his pay for 
such kindness. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “this gives me more pleas¬ 
ure than anything I ever did in my life. I am 
more than repaid already.” 

They then visited a number of poor families 
w*here there w'ere cases of sickness; in each case 
Freeh insisted on providing comforts and seeing 
that medical attendance wras granted them. When 
they got back to the hotel the insurance under¬ 
writers were there and Fred was busy for some 
hours making a settlement with them. Terry 
went out and w r as absent w'hen Fred got through. 
Fred then thought he w’ould take a walk over to 
the ruins of the mill, and he left the hotel and 
made his w’ay through some side streets. Sudden¬ 
ly Fred heard a great racket and saw a gang of 
oung hoodlums running out of an alley. Then 
e w’as thunderstruck to see a big, strapping boy 
running aw’ay from them in the greatest of ter¬ 
ror. 

“Good 'Eord!” gasped Fred. “It’s that cow¬ 
ardly, young scamp again, and all this after the 
teaching Terry and I gave him.” 

The cowardly boy stopped a moment w’hen he 
got around the corner, not seeing Fred, wdio was 
within a few feet of him, but when he saw the 
hoodlums coming he started to bound away again. 
Fred was thoroughly disgusted with the big, 
strapping youth when he saw him start to run 
aw'ay in terror from the young hoodlums. 

“Stop, you cow^ard!” he shouted, and grabbed 
him by the coat. 

Sam was thunderstruck at sight of Fred, and 
he hung his head in shame, though he was trem¬ 
bling like a leaf, and he said: 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot! They will beat me! I am 
afraid;” 

“Now, Sam, show' wiiat you’re made of. Don’t 
forget w'hat Olcott and I taught you the other 
day.” 

Several of them were pretty good-sized boys, 
and they sailed in to give Sam a beating. But he 
literally mow r ed them dowm in a kind of insane 
frenzy, and in a few moments they were all run¬ 
ning for their lives. Fred kept coaching him and 
urging him, saying: 

“Go on now! Defend yourself! Give it to 
them, Sam!” 

But the hoodlums had skipped to a safe dis¬ 
tance, and the victorious boy was left alone, and 
he was as cool and determined as could be, and 
he yelled to them to come back for more. It was 
plain that they were very much astonished, but 
they didn’t care to come back for more. Finding 
that he had w'on the victory, Sam turned to Fred 
and said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, you have done me a great favor. 
I declare, I do believe I love to fight.” 

“All Tight. Now', Sam, come along with me 
and w r e will go over to the ruins of the mill. I am 
going to put men at work right away to rebuild, 
and in a little while wre will have a new factory.” 

As they walked along Sam said: 

“Oh, Mr. Fearfnot! You ought to hear all th® 
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good tlyngs that are said about you in this town. 
You are a very popular man here, I can tell you.” 

“Well, Sam, I always try to be on the square, 
and that is what I want you to do.” 

“Yes, yes. I am going to try and make myself 
like you and Olcott, though I am afraid I never 
can.” 

“Oh, yes. you can, and no doubt improve on 
the model,” laughed Fred; “but always keep your 
courage up.” 

“My, my! I feel like a new person. If those 
fellows were to come after me now, I wouldn’t 
run an inch.” 

“That’s it. Never pick up a fight, but if you 
are attacked stand your ground to the last.” 

“You bet I will hereafter. I don’t know what 
made me run away from those fellows.” 

They had reached the mill ruins now, and Fred 
looked them over. He saw that the dam and tKe 
mill gates were all right and only part of the 
foundation would have to be rebuilt. He went all 
over the ruins with Sam, and then they finally 
started to go back to the town, when Sam gave 
a start and turned pale. A couple of very tough¬ 
looking youths had come along the road, and now 
they stopped and began to hoot at Sam, onl of 
them declaring that he was going to blacken his 
eyes for him the first time he caught him alone. 
Sam began to tremble and show his cowardice 
again, but Fred said, sternly: 

“Sam, none of that! Who are those young 
toughs?^ 

“Mr. Fearnot, they are Tioth verv scrappy box¬ 
ers. One of them is Kid Kelley, and he has fought 
in the prize ring. The other is liis friend Tom 
Brown, and Kelly is mad at me and declares he 
is going to blacken my eyes.” 

“Say, is that true? You are big enough to ac¬ 
cept his challenge. Why don’t you do so? Show 
your grit and independence.” 

“Oh, my, my! He is a boxer, and he could 
kill me!” 

“Oh, no! I don’t believe it.” 

With that Fred called to the two young toughs, 
asking them to come over. 

“Master, we ain't got no fight with you,” said 
one of them. 

“Oh, I am not going to fight you,” said Fred; 
“but I understand you have threatened to blacken 
this boy's eyes?” 

The two scrappers were silent for a moment, 
but finally the fellow named Kelley said: 

“Aw, well, that would be too easy, so I guess 
w© wont bother him.” 

“Yes, you wilL” said Fred, quietly. “You 
strike me as a fellow who neeas a good thrash¬ 
ing, and Sam pan give it to you if he onlv makes 
up his mind to it.” 

With that the two scrappers indulged in deris¬ 
ive remarks, and the fellow named Brown sung 
out: 

“See here, mister! You haven’t got any money 
you want to put up on that, have you, for if so 
we will see our manager, and he will back either 
one of us to knock that big coward out in one 
round.” 

“Who is your manager?” asked Fred. 

“His name is Tom Roach, and he is a square 
man.” 

“All right,’ said Fred quietly. “You send him 


to me and I’ll accommodate him. We will make 
up a purse and I’ll back Sam against ejther one 
of you.” 

The two scrappy youths were astonished, and 
they stared at Fred a moment. 

“Mister, you are a good talker, but I guess 
you don't know what a coward that fellow is.” 

“Oh, yes, I do; but I also know that when he is 
pushed into it he can fight like a wildcat. You 
will find it out, too, when you face him. I want 
it understood that I don’t approve of prize fight¬ 
ing, but I do believe that tne only way to teach 
this boy independence is to make him fight for his 
life. I propose to train him, for I know some¬ 
thing about boxing myself, and if you are looking 
for a match this is vour chance.” 

“Mister,” said itelley, “you talk fair, and I 
guess you mean business; but I think you are 
foolish to back a coward like him.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “I am taking the 
chances, and I am willing to stand the conse¬ 
quences.” 

Kelley then said he would tell his backer, 
Roach, about it, and the two scrappy youths 
walked away. Fred turned to Sam and said: 

“Sam, I suppose you have heard what I 6aid?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the cowardly boy. 

“Are you willing to fight either one of those 
fellows ?” 

Fred saw that the boy’s lips were set, and 
there was a firm light in his eyes as he said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I’ll fight him or die. I am going 
to break myself of my cwardice, and I do believe 
that you are right and that it is the only way to 
gain independence. But I don’t want mother to 
know about it.” 

“You needn’t let her know/’ said Fred, quietly. 
“In fact, no one need know about it but the prin¬ 
cipals and a few of us. Those young ruffiains will 
make life miserable for you if you don’t teach 
them a lesson, and if vou whip one of them the 
moral effect on the otner boys in this town will 
be so great that I don’t believe they will trouble 
you again.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I’ll whip that Kelley!” 

“Good! That is the way to talk. I am con¬ 
fident you can do it, if you will only screw up vour 
courage.” 

“Oh, well, if I got in the ring with him and I 
knew I had got to fight, I would fight.” 

“That’s it,” said Fred, delightedly. “Oh, I’ll 
teach you independence yet.” 

That evening the backer, Roach, called at the 
hotel to see Fred. He was a big, redfaced man, 
and he asked Fred if he really meant to back Sam 
Bickford against his protege, Kelley. 

“I do,” said Fred, promptly. 

“See here, I don’t believe you realize that he 
can’t fight and that he is called the town cow¬ 
ard?” 

“Oh, yes; I do,” said Fred. “But I don’t believe 
you have ever seen him fight, and I have. He can 
fight like a tiger when he is forced to it, but he 
has some strange nervous trouble that makes him 
act at times like a coward.” 

“Oh/well,” said Roach, “what sum will you 
back him for?” 

“I don’t believe in betting, but I suggest that 
we put up five hundred dollars each to make a 
purse for the winner.” 
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Roach wanted to make a larger wager, but 
finding that Fred would not do it he said: 

“All right. Your terms are accepted, and my 
man is ready to fight at any hour you name.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “let it be early to-morrow 
morning, in some quiet spot down by the river. 
Olcott and I will act as seconds for Bickford and 
you can bring your regular attendants for your 
man.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Roach, shaking hands. The 
money was then put up with a well-known citizen, 
who was taken into the secret and Roach went 
hurriedly away. 

Fred told Terry all about the affair, and Terry 
Was very much excited. 

“Great Scott! Fred,” he said, “that will be all 
right and a mighty good experience for Sam if 
he don’t flunk before the match comes off.” 

“Don’t you worry, Terry. I know that Sam is 
willing, and, in fact, determined to fight and vin¬ 
dicate himself. He will do it, too.” 

“Good Lord! If he shakes his foot the way he 
does with me in boxing he will do it.” 

“That’s it exactly. Now, I want you to take 
him in hand this evening and give him some very 
hard discipline. Give him a good, hard round or 
two with the gloves. Show him some of your 
clever tricks.” 

“All right,” said Terry. “He will surely win If 
we can get him into the ring, for his style of 
fighting is of the hurricane order, and nothing 
stops him.” 

When Sam came into the hotel that evening 
Terry took him up to his room and made him put 
on the gloves. Terry then put him through some 
lively work. The cowardly bov astonished both 
him and Fred by his wonderful hitting ability and 
his agility. He was a marvel. 

“Goodness gracious, Fred!” exclaimed Terry. 
“The boy has the elements of the natural fighter 
when he gets under way. I declare that yellow 
streak he shows at times is very curious.” 

“So it is, Terry; but I fancy that he won’t show 
it any more, for if he goes in and thrashes this 
fellow it ought to give him plenty of courage and 
shake the spirit of cowardice out of him.” 

It seemed as if a great change had really come 
over Sam, for he was very quiet and he had but 
little to say, but Fred saw that his lips were 
tight and there was a dangerous light in his eyes. 

“This reassured Fearnot greatly, and he was 
much pleased. He went up to the boy and asked: 

“Sam, will you surely be on hand in the morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I will be here at seven o’clock 
sharp.” 

“Good! Now, go right home and turn in for a 
good night’s sleep. Forget all about the fight, 
and to-morrow you will come out fresh and dandy, 
and I predict you will be a winner.” 

The boy’s eyes snapped, and he said: 

“I’m done with being a coward, and I’m only 
afraid now that hereafter I shall be too inde¬ 
pendent.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You can never be too inde¬ 
pendent. That is the secret of all success in this 
world.” 

Sam took his leave a little while later, and 
after he had gone Fred and Terry talked the mat¬ 
ter over, and Fred said: 


“Terry, I "wouldn't take the ordinary boy in 
hand and encourage him to go ifito a fight like 
this, for it is not a good example. But there 
couldn’t be anything better for Sam Bickford, for 
only a heroic remedy will cure his trouble. I pre¬ 
dict that he will come out all right, and it will 
be the making of him.” 

Terry declared that this was also his belief. 
They sat up till quite a late hour talking and had 
just started to retire when there came a gentle 
tap on the door. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “see who that is.” 

Terry went to the door, and as he opened it a 
tall, slender, sharp-eyed man stepped into the 
room. He was a very peculiar person in looks 
and actions, and Fred exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Dan Collins! What’s up, Dan?” 

He was a detective whom Fred had employed 
to secure evidence against Hepburn and Pike, to 
make sure also of capturing Pike. The detective 
quietly walked in and shut the door softly, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“I’ve placed our man!” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Fred. “Do you mean 
that you have found Pike?” 

“That’s just what I mean.” 

“Splendid! Have you arrested him?” 

“Oh, no,” said the detective, with a quiet smile. 
“It is not time to make an arrest yet. I came in 
to-night to tell you a few things. Seeing a light 
in your room, I reckoned you had not gone to 
bed.” 

With that the detective told a very startling 
story. He declared that Hepburn was in a very 
vengeful frame of mind, and that he was in con¬ 
stant communication with Pike, and there was a 
game afoot to kill Fearnot. 

“Great Scott!” gasped Fred. “To kill me!” 

“Yes” 

“May I ask why?” 

“Oh, I suppose it is from a spirit of hatred and 
revenge. But the plot is a very curious one, and 
it is lucky I found it out, for I do believe they 
would have made it work.” 

Fred and Terry were both amazed, and they 
could hardly wait for Collins to tell his story. He 
continued: 

“You will receive to-morrow through the mail 
a very handsome ring. There will be a letter 
with the ring, which will purport to come from a 
number of admirers who live in New York. The 
letter will be couched in the most cordial terms 
and will beg you to accept the ring as a token of 
high esteem. But don’t try the ring on, for it 
will be sure death.” 

Fred gasped, and he stared at the detective, 
saying: 

“Great Scott! That is an ancient trick, for I 
suppose there will be a little, sharp projection in 
the ring, which will inject deadly poison into my 
finger.” 

“That is it, exactly. Now, I could have blocked 
the game by intercepting the ring in the mails; 
but I believed it would be better for the ring to 
reach you. You will receive it from the mail and 
open and show it in the presence of witnesses. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

“Collins, you are a wonder!” said Fred. 

“Oh, no; I’m not! I’m a detective,” said Col¬ 
lins, quietl'* 
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“Well, you’re a wonderful detective to learn all 
that I will be on my guard. What shall I do 
with the ring?” 

“Keep it till you hear from me. I shall expect 
to have Pike in limbo within forty-eight hours, 
and we will have a case against him all right.” 

“Well, I should say so! I will follow your in¬ 
structions. Collins.” 

With tnat the famous detective withdrew. 
When he had gone Fred and Terry looked at 
each other for a moment, and Terry exclaimed: 

“Great Scott! I don’t see why those scoun¬ 
drels should feel such a deadly animosity to¬ 
ward us.” 

“Well, I don’t, either, Terry. But as long as 
they do it is up to us to defend ourselves.” 

“Certainly, and the result will be that they 
will both go to jail for a long term of years. 

Bpt Fred and Terry now turned in and slept 
soundly until six o’clock. They got up then, 
hastily dressed and went down to breakfast. 
Promptly at seven Sam Bickford walked into 
the hotel office. 

The cowardly boy didn’t look like the same boy, 
for he was erect and resolute, and his eye was 
bright as a hawk’s, and he said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, am I behind time? 

“Good Lord! You are right on time, Sam, and 
you do look splendid. We will get right along, 
so as to be prompt.” 

Fred and Terry, accompanied by Sam, now 
left the hotel. They went dowp to the river, and 
in a little open spot under the willows an im¬ 
promptu ring had been pitched by driving stakes 
and extending a rope about them. 

They had hardly got there when Sam ex¬ 
claimed: 

“My, my! Look there, Mr. Fearnot. They 
have a crowd with them.” 

Roach and the two pugs, Kelley and Brown, 
were seen approaching; but there were half a 
dozen toughs with them. Terry whispered: 

“Fred, that is a regular snide trick. Those 
fellows have been brought here by Roach to 
give us trouble, and they will do so.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Fred, in his quiet way. “We 
ought to have brought a few friends along with 
us to see fair play. The odds are three to one 
against us as it is.” 

“Don’t you mind!” snapped Sam. “We can 
give them a fight.” 

Fred and Terry gasped and they looked at 
Sam and then at each other, and Fred exclaimed: 

“Is that the cowardly boy who spoke? Sam, 
you’re a diffeient boy.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I guess it’s because I am mad 
to see ^uch dirty work, and I feel as if I would 
like to fight the whole of them alone.” 

‘ Oh. well, Sam,” laughed Fred, “that is the 
right kind of spirit; but you won’t have to do 
that, for Terry and I can fight a little bit.” 

Just then Roach and his gang came up, and 
they all set up a great babble, making such a 
noise that finally Roach called out: 

“Shut up, you fellows! You’ll have the whole 
town down here.” 

Then Roach asked Fred why he hadn’t brought 
some of his friends. 

“Ill tell you, Roach,” said Fred, quietly. “I 


was afraid you might think I had brought them 
to intimidate you.” 

“Oh, say, do you think that is why I brought 
these fellows here?” 

“I have nothing to say, except that it looks as 
if you were anticipating trouble.” 

“Well, I’m not!” snapped Roach. “I’m here 
for a good, fair fight, and let the best man 
win.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “W T e are here for the 
same purpose. I think my man is all ready.” 

With that Roach brought Kelley to the ropes 
of the ring and said: 

“Get in there, Kelley, and get wanned up for 
the fight. Oh, you’ll win!” 

Kelley, with a grin, dove under the ropes. He 
was stripped to the waist, and it was seen that 
he was very supple and muscular. 

Terry was stripping Sam, who hadn’t shown 
a sign of the white feather yet. Just then one 
of the six toughs coolly walked up to Fred and 
asked: 

“Boss, are you running this match?” 

Fred looked the fellow straight in the eye 
and answered: 

“Not exactly. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, we understood that you made objection 
to our presence here?” 

“Well, that was all right, for it was distinctly 
understood that only the fighters and their 
seconds were to be here.” 

“Oh, well, you needn’t worry, for we are 
friends of Kelley’s, and we are going to stay 
here, whether you like it or not! Now, I’ve got 
a hundred to bet with you that Kelley wins. 3 

Fred looked at the tough a moment, and then 
said : 

“I shall not bet with vou.” 

“Oh, my, my! Don't dare to back your man. 
I can see what kind of a sport you are.” 

“You will probably discover before long that 
you are not so much of a sport yourself as you 
think you are.” 

“Oh, say! I’ll give you odds of two to one.” 

Fred informed the tough that he did not be¬ 
lieve in betting. With that the other toughs set 
up derisive yells, calling Fred a coward and 
other opprobrious names. This angered Terry, 
who turned and said:* 

“Fred, how in the name of wonder can vou 
stand that? Why don’t vou knock his head off?” 

“Terry, it isn’t time yet,” said Fred, quietly. 

v The conduct of the toughs was certainly rude 
and disagreeable, but Fred now paid no heed to 
them; but he helped Sam into the ring, saying: 

“Eat him up, Sam! Thrash him good and 
hard.” 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said Sam, “I’ll whip him if I 
never do another thing in my life.” 

Terry came over and whispered: 

“Fred, those toughs have come here to make 
trouble. The fight won’t be f~ ; r, and vou better 
keep your eyes open. I’d like to sav a few 
words to them.” 

But Fred made Terry keep quiet. 


CHAPTER VII.—Sam Proves Himself. 

. Of course, there was no referee, but it had 
been decided by a toss who was to be time- 
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keeper, and Fred had won the toss. This was 
something that Roach didn’t like, and he said: 

“Fearnot, there’ll be awful trouble if you don’t 
give us a square deal.” 

“You needn’t fear,” said Fred, coolly. “You 
will get all that you deserve.” 

But Sam and Kelley now faced each other in 
the ring. Kelley sneered and said: 

“Come on, you clumsy lubber! Keep your jaw 
guarded or out you go to the count of ten.” 

“Look out for your own jaw!” snapped Sam. 

With that they squared away, and began to 
spar. At first Kelley began to send lefts into 
Sam’s ribs, and Fred and Terry exchanged 
glances and Terry said: 

“Fred, I hope he don’t lose his nerve.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Terry. It is just 
what he wants, for those jabs will make him 
mad, and then you’ll see the fur fly.” 

Fred had certainly hit it right, for the cow¬ 
ardly boy kept retreating for a while before 
Kelley’s jabs, for which he seemed to have no 
defense. The gang grinned with delight, and 
he proceeded to chase Sam the harder, and he 
made jeering remarks, which his friends ap¬ 
plauded, and Roach clapped his hands with de¬ 
light and yelled: 

“Well, well, Fearnot! What do you think of 
your protege now? He’ll quit in about two 
rounds with a sick heart. Better find another 
boy.” 

But Fred only smiled quietly, and he said to 
Sam: 

“Keep cool, Sam! Watch for an opening and 
play for his jaw!” 

Sam did keep cool, and he waited for his 
chance, and pretty soon he made a feint to jump 
back, but recovered like lightning, and lurched 
forward with his right fist thrust out, and Kelley 
ran into it, drawing the claret from his nose. 

Kelley almost went down on his back, and he 
staggered around, confused for a moment. Then 
he gave a yell of rage and, making wild swings, 
rush at Sam. 

Of course, some of them landed, but Sam didn’t 
show the white feather, and, in fact, he stood up 
and in a very dogged way fought back like a 
fiend. Fred saw now, though, that the time was 
up, and he gave the signal that the round was 
ended. 

Sara came back to his corner with a glare in 
his eyes, and he said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, he fooled me at first and my 
ribs are a little bit sore, but I’ll whip him in Che 

end.” 

“Sam, you can do it!” exclaimed Terry, with 
delight. “I’m proud of you, for you didn’t quit 
once.” - 

“Mr. Olcott, I’ll die before I will quit.” 

Again Fred looked at Terry and smiled, for 
they were both convinced that the boy was at 
heaj’t no coward, and this was the most valu¬ 
able lesson he could have. 

It was a great surprise to Kelley and Roach 
and the toughs, but Roach sneered: 

“Oh, well, next round Kelley will eat him up!” 

One of the toughs yelled out to Terry; offer¬ 
ing to bet ten to five on Kelley, but Terry paid 
no heed to him. 

He sponged Sam’s face and body, and then 


Fred called the second round and the two fight¬ 
ers were prompt on their feet. This time Kel¬ 
ley seemed to be a little more cautious, and he 
danced around the ring and. tried a number of 
feints, but Sam, keen and alert, only watched 
him coolly. Suddenly Kelley shot in like light¬ 
ning and smashed Sam in the ribs twice, and 
as Sam slipped caught him on the jaw and sent 
him flat on his back. 

It was a clean knockdown, and Roach and the 
toughs all sent up a wild yell of delight. Roach 
danced around like a wild man, yelling: 

“You’ve got him, Kelley! Knock him out when 
he gets up! Finish him;” 

Fred had counted five before Sam got up. The 
cowardly boy was pale as a ghost, but Fred saw 
by his eyes that he had not the least idea of quit¬ 
ting, and he. was as rigid as could be. He 
straightened up and dodged Kelley's first rush. 
He then went to a clinch and this rested him for 
a moment. 

When he broke away he ran to meet Kelley’s 
rush, and a terrific mauling match^followed. It 
was give and take, and pretty quickly it was 
seen that Sam was a harder hitter, and had Kel¬ 
ley retreating around the ring. It fact, so pow¬ 
erful and savage were Sam’s rushes that he soon 
had his antagonist on the ropes. Then Fred 
whistled for the end of the round. 

Kelley staggered to his corner, very much ex¬ 
hausted, but Sam didn’t even breathe hard, and 
as Terry and Fred fanned him with towels, he 
said: * » 

“Confound it! I have to get a licking before I 
can get down to hard fighting. I was too lazy in 
that first round and I was a fool to let him knock 
me down; but I’ll be all right now.” 

“Sam, you are doing all right,” said Fred. 
“You are a harder hitter and stronger than he 
is, and by- waiting for him you will get him in 
the end.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I do think so.” 

Kelley was pretty well exhausted, and he held 
a conference with Roach and his friends. He 
was heard to say: 

“He’s a tough guy, and I didn’t think he would 
stand the gaff; but I’ll lick him!” 

It was now time for the third round, and they 
got up and faced each other, and it was now seen 
that Kelley was very cautious and did all the 
running away. Sam followed him up, and, sud¬ 
denly closing in, a terrific mill followed, the 
blows following each other with lightning rap¬ 
idity, until suddenly Sam landed a terrible right- 
handed drive full on Kelley’s jaw, and he shot 
clear through the ropes. He got up staggering, 
and began to puli oft his gloves, saying: 

“I’m done! He’s too tough a guy for me, and 
I quit.” 

Roach was furious, and he and the others tried 
to force Kelley to go back into the ring, but it 
was of no use, for he would not go. He abso¬ 
lutely refused to fight any further, saving: 

“I know when I’ve had enough. That guy can 
hit too hard, and he can whip any man around 
here. I’m not going to give him the fun of knock¬ 
ing me out.” 

Sam stood in the ring waiting, and Fred and 
Terry waited, but Roach finally said, angrily: 

“Fearnot, our man has quit and I am dis- 
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justed, for I thought he had some sand. But 
I’ll substitute Tom Brown here.” 

41 See here. Roach,” said Fred, “I haven’t any 
doubt that Sam can knock out half a dozen such 
fighters as either Kelley or Brown; but we made 
no such terms when we arranged this fight, which 
was that Sam was to fight either one of them 
chosen by you. Sam is entitled to the purse.” 

“Fearnot,* that’s not a square deal, for you 
ought to give us a fair show for our money. 
Kelley has quit, but your man hasn’t whipped 
anybody yet.” 

“Great Scott! It is hard for me to see why a 
man is not whipped when he quits.” 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t a finish fight; but if you 
allow Brown to go in as a substitute, why, there 
won’t be any more kicking.” 

Fred was disposed to hold out, but Terry said: 

“Hang it, Fred! Sam can knock out that 
other pug in about one round. Give them sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Fred turned to Sam and saidt 

“Sam, you have won the match and the purse 
and it belongs to you; but do you wish to give 
them further satisfaction by boxing Brown?” 

Roach whined and begged and declared that 
they ought to have a fair show, and finally Sam 
said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, I’ll fight the whole of them, 
one after another. I declare, now that I have 
got into it, I do believe I love to fight, and I’d 
rather do it than eat, and I wouldn’t mind a 
licking, either.” 

Fred and Terry both laughed, for it was cer¬ 
tainly a very wonderful transformation in the 
cowardly bov, and Fred then turned to Roach 
and informed him that Sam was willing to fight 
Brown. 

But now Brown stepped back and shook his 
head, saying: 

“Not on your life; If Kelley can’t lick that 
guy, I can’t, for Kelley can put it all over me.” 

Roach was furious and he called Brown a cow¬ 
ard, and all kinds of names and made all sorts 
of threats. But that made no difference to 
Brown, who simply would not go into the ring 
with Sam, and that was an end of it. 

Roach stormed up and down like a madman, 
and Sam began to dress, for he was very happy, 
saying: 

Mr. Fearnot. I believe I just love to fight, and 
I don’t see why it was I used to be such a cow¬ 
ard.” 

“Well, Sam,” laughed Fred, “it seems that you 
have got them all afraid of you.” 

Sam put his clothes on and, with Fred and 
Terry, started to leave; but now one of the six 
toughs called out: 

“Come on, boys! Let’s have a little fun our¬ 
selves.” 

With that one of them picked up a rock and 
hurled it at Fred. It narrowly missed his head. 

“Fred,” said Terry, “those scoundrels are go¬ 
ing to attack us.” 

“Oh, are they?” said Fred, very quietly. “Sam, 
now you may have a chance to fight again.” 

Fred and Terry looked around and they were 
thunderstruck, for they saw that an astonishing 
change had come over Sam. He was white as a 
sheet and trembling with fear. Ilis teeth chat¬ 


tered and he wanted to run. Of course Fred 
called out: 

“Say, you young coward! What in the world 
is the matter with you?” 

“Mr. Fearnot,” gasped the cowardly youth, “I 
don’t know! It has come over me again, and I 
just can’t help it. I’m awfully scared.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” ejaculated Terry. “That 
beats me, for I never saw anything like it in my 
life.” 

Fred was angry, for he had just seen the fel¬ 
low distinguish himself as a grand fighter, and 
now* that he should so quickly turn around and 
show that terrible cowardice of his angered Fred 
greatly. 

“Sam, you disgust me,” he said, angrily. 
‘‘You’ve got to stand up here and fight, for they 
are two to our one.” As Fred spoke he saw they 
had surrounded the boys on all sides, having 
formed a ring. Two of them had clubs, and one 
of them called out: 

“Come on, boys! Let’s clean them out and have 
some fun!” 

“See here, you scoundrels!” shouted Fred. 
“You are six to our three, and that is not fair 
play. If you want to fight us, select your men, 
and we will fight you one at a time.” 

But the toughs only answered in a derisive way 
and one of them aimed a blow at Terrv witn 
his club. 

Quick as lightning, Terry dodged the blow and 
caught the fellow’s wrist, giving it an awful 
wrench. Then, as he bent over, Terry gave him 
a terrible smash in the jaw that sent him over 
backward, as if kicked by a horse. 

Then Terry met the next tough, and, with a 
quick sidestep, dodged hinvand as he went past 
lodged a hard blow behind his ear that sent him 
down and out. 

Terry wheeled like lightning and rushed to 
help Sam, who was engaged with two of the 
toughs. They were very powerful, and Fred 
and Terry had found their match all right. Sam 
was doing his best, and fighting like a demon, for 
once more he had overcome his cowardice. Fred 
smashed one of the toughs in the solar-plexus, 

utting him down, half unconscious. The other 

ad given Fred some hard blows, for he was quite 
a boxer, but now Fred went through his guard 
and gave him a terrible blow' in the jaw that dis¬ 
located it. 

The fellow' went dancing around, hanging onto 
his jaw, but unable to speak. The other toughs 
now' beat a retreat, for terror seized them, and 
Sam, who was right in the midst of it, looked 
around and yelled: 

“Come .back and fight some more; we haven’t 
got started yet!” 

But the toughs had got enough, and one of 
them called out: 

“Oh. say! You’ve knocked the face off Bill 
Smith there. I guess we’ve had all we want.” 

Just then Sam saw the fellow with the dislo¬ 
cated jaw, and, never having seen anything of 
the kind before, he sung out: 

“Mr. Fearnot, you’ve killed that fellow, for 
part of hi.- jaw is gone!” 

“Oh, no,” said Fred, quietly. “lie is all right, 
as I will show you.” 
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With that Fred walked up to the tough and 
told him to stand still. 

“You are not killed, my friend; your jaw is 
dislocated, but I will put it back for you.” 

With that Fred stood back of the fellow and, 
pressing his thumbs against the jaw, with his 
great strength, he sprung the jaw back into its 
sockets. The fellow gave a groan of relief and 
gasped: 

“Oh, Lord! I never suffered such agony in my 
life, for I thought I was killed.” 

“Oh, you're all right,” laughed Fred. “Only, 
you fellows picked up some hot coals and burned 
your fingers.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—The Ring of Death. 

“Boss,” said the fellow, “I'd like to know what 
kind of a man you are, for Fd rather he hit by a 
steam hammer than by you.” 

“Oh, my!” laughed Fred. “I am not a very 
big chap, but there is a good deal in knowing how 
to hit a blow.” 

“Well, I wish you'd show me how to do it, for if 
I could hit like you I’d go into the prize ring and 
•be the champion of the world.” 

“That is pretty poor business, my friend, and 
I hope this has been a good lesson to you and 
your friends. I once knew a very smart young 
clerk, who practiced boxing, and he got to be so 
expert that he thought he could whip anybody in 
the world, so he gave up his job and went into the 

rize ring. He did very well for a little while, 

ut then a fellow’ who had no reputation at all, 
and whom he thought he could play with, simply 
whipped him to a jelly, and he was never any 
good afterward. It don't matter how good you 
are at the game, you are dear sure to find some¬ 
body some time who will beat you, and the fall 
of a pugilist is the quickest and hardest of all 
falls. I advise you to take up some honest occu¬ 
pation and give up the idea that you are a sport 
or a pugilist, for you are not.” 

The fellow w r as very much humbled, and, in 
fact, the other toughs were, too, and not one of 
them cared to have any further trouble with 
Fearnot or Olcott. In fact, they regarded them 
with much wonder and respect, and Roach and 
his two pugs, who had seen the result of the en¬ 
counter, now came up, and Roach said; 

“I'll be hanged if you fellows are not won¬ 
ders! You can fight like wildcats, and, what is 
more, you deserve credit for making a fighter out 
of that young coward there.” , 

“Roach,” said Fred, “this boy is not at heart a 
coward. He has been afflicted with a very curi¬ 
ous nervous trouble, but I think that he # will" soon 
master it and be all right.” 

“Well, if he does he can make a fortune in the 
ring, and I can get him some engagements.” 

“Mr. Roach,” said Sam, “you'll never do that 
for me, for I'll never go into the ring. I am not 
a prize fighter, and all I care about fighting is to 
be able to defend myself.” 

.“WjgJl, well, I guess you will be able to do that 
all right.” 

Young Kelley and his friend Brown were pret¬ 
ty sober, and they didn't have anything impudent 


to say to Sam now, and Kelley walked over to 
him and remarked: 

“See here, Bickford! You had a pretty good 
card up your sleeve, and I must say you are a 
mystery. IVe seen you run away from a couple 
of kids, and yet you can get into the ring and 
whip me into shoestrings. Are you just putting 
up a bluff?” 

Sam laughed and he shook hands with Kelley 
and with Brown, saying: 

“I owe it all to Mr. Fearnot and Mr. Olcott, 
for they did a good deal to take the nonsense out 
of me. I don't know why I have acted so much 
like a coward at times, but I simply couldn't 
help it 

Roach declared that he was satisfied, and that 
he was willing the nurse should go to Sam. The 
stakeholder had not attended the fight, but be 
was a reputable citizen, and would >ay the money 
over t6 Sam. It was pretty hard fbr the boy to 
realize that he had won a thousand dollars, and 
he said: 

“What will my mother say? We will be rich 
now, and I can buy her many of the luxuries she 
craves.” 

“Sam, you couldn't* spend the money in a bet¬ 
ter way,” said Fred. “See that your mother has 
everything that she needs, for I fear that she is 
not long for this world.” 

They made their way back to town, and as 
Fred and Terry had not had breakfast yet, they 
went in to eat the same, while Sam went home. 
After breakfast Fred called for his mall, and he 
and Terry found letters from Fredonia from 
Evelyn and Mary. Fred also found a package 
and a letter, which interested him very much. 
The letter was anonymous, but was to the effect 
that a handsome and valuable ring had been sent 
by friends and admirers in New York, who did 
not desire their identity known. The package 
contained the ring and, as Fred held it up, it was 
seen to be a very beautiful but curious stone. 
Several men stood by and Fred opened it in their 

resence and called their attention to its beauty, 

ut when one of them asked him to put it on he 
said: 

“Gentlemen, if I were to put this ring on my 
finger I would be dead in a very few minutes.” 

Of course, the hearers were all astounded, and 
one of the men asked: 

“Fearnot, what do jrou mean? I see nothing 
the matter with the ring.” 

“No,” said Fred. “It cannot be seen very well, 
but within this ring there is a sharp point,* which 
is tinctured with a deadly poison. An enemy has 
sent me this ring, thinking, quite naturally, that 
I would put it on. The result would be my death, 
but happily I was forewarned, so that I escape 
death.” 

Of course, Fred’s hearers were very much as¬ 
tonished, and, in fact, wonderstruck, and they 
asked him all kinds of questions about the ring 
and who sent it. Fred did not tell them that he 
knew that Hepburn was the sender, but he had 
followed the detective’s instructions in regard to 
opening the package fn the presence of witnesses, 
and now he and Terry went to their room. Frea 
closed the door and they held a long and quiet 
conference. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “since this affair has come 
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up. I have been doing some thinking. You know 
it has been our intention to rebuild the mills and 
start them running again?” 

“Yes, yes; that is so, Fred.” 

“Well, I can tell you that it will be a long, 
hard job, and it would be fully a year before we 
could really get them into operation.” 

“Oh f yes; I suppose it would.” 

“Exactly! Now, do we want to spend a year of 
our lives in this town in rebuilding these mills?” 

Terry whistled and he looked at Fred a mo¬ 
ment and said: 

“You bet we don’t! Why, we would have to 
live right here, and I have a hankering to go 
West 8 O 01 

“Certainly. What shall we do?” 

“Oh, well,” said Terry, “if we could sell to 
some one who would be sure to rebuild that would 
let us out all right.” 

“Terry, who will that party be?” 

“Sell to Hepburn!” 

“Terry, you know that Hepburn is a criminal, 
and under bonds for trial for incendiarism, and 
the people have no faith in him.” 

“Oh, yes; I know that,” said Terry. “He sent 
you that ring, too, and there is no doubt he can 
be easily convicted and sent to jail, but what 
good will do that do us? Now*, maybe Hepburn 
could be reformed of his vengeful habits, just as 
we have broken that boy of his cowardly ways, 
and that would be better'than sending him to jail 
for life.” 

“Great Scott! I never heard you preach that 
sort of thing before, Terry.” 

“Well,” laughed Terry, “you must give me 
credit for a little streak of human kindness. It 
crops out once in a while; but, really, I believe 
Hepburn has been led into all this villainy by his 
very ugly temper, and, you know, a soft anstver 
turneth away wrath.” 

“Terry, Hepburn is a very high-tempered man, 

I know, and I suppose he really fancied that we 
had done him a wrong by buying the property at 
a better price than he could afford to pay.” 

“Fred, he has always had the reputation of 
being an honest business man up to this time.” 

Fred was bound to admit that, but still his 
confidence in Hepburn was very badly shaken by 
the fact that he had been guilty of firing the 
mills, and he said: 

“Terry, it would be impossible to sell to Hep¬ 
burn or to help him along, for he is a ruined 
man. He will be tried and found guilty, and the 
people in Sand Flats will never have him in their 
midst.” 

Terry, however, couldn’t abandon his idea, and 
he suggested that they go over and «ee Hepburn. 
Fred assented, and they left the hotel and walked 
out to the place where Hepburn had started to 
build his rival factory. As they drew near the 
spot Fred and Terry saw a large number of 
workmen coming away from the place. Fred 
stopped one of them and asked him why he was 
leaving his work. 

“Boss,” said the man, “we have all been dis¬ 
charged, for work is going to stop on the build¬ 
ings here.” 

“Oh indeed!” said Fred. “What is the mat¬ 
ter?” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then he said: 4 


“Well, all I can say is, that we all recko! ■'Mr. 
Hepburn is pretty well discouraged on account 
of the charge they have made that the burning 
of the Oak Thorne mill was his doing.” 

“My friend, do you believe him guilty?” 

“Mister, I do not, though, of course, I knovr 
very little about it.” 

Fred exchanged glances with Terry, and they 
walked on, and pretty soon came to the mill foun¬ 
dations. The men were leaving very rapidly, 
and the place seemed quite deserted. Fred and 
Terry looked all mound for Hepburn, but they 
saw nothing of him until suddenly Terry spied 
him sitting on a timber. He sat bowed over, 
with his face in his hands and very dejected. 
Fred and Terry stood looking at him for a few 
moments, and they were de *ply touched, for the 
man certainly looked very disconsolate and for¬ 
lorn. They felt a deep pity for him in that mo¬ 
ment, although they knew, of course, that he was 
alone to blame for his ^roubles. 

“Fred.” said Terry, “ttiat is a pretty hard case, 
and I feel sorry for that poor cuss, even though 
he is such a great rogue.” 

“That’s so, Terry. He has had a pretty hard, 
uphill fight, and now he is in deep trouble and 
Will have to abandon his project here.” 

“That’s so. If he wasn't such a villain, 1 
would feel sorry enough for him.” 

Just then Hepburn raised his head, and at 
sight of Fred and Terry he jumped up, with flash¬ 
ing eyes, and called out: 

“What do you want here?” 

With that Fred walked down very quietly, and 
said: 

“Hepburn, we were just saying that we. feel 
sorry fur you, for it seems that you are com¬ 
pelled to give up your project here, and I can aec 
that it has been very dear to >du.” 

“Fearnot, I don’t see why you should interest 
yourself that much, as you were the cause of it’ 

“You are dead wrong there, Hepburn. It was 
your bad temper that caused all your trouble. 
You can’t deny that I had a perfect right to buj 
the Oak Thorne mills.” 

“You knew that I wanted them, and you bought 
them away from me, thinking I would pay you a 
bonus for them.” 

“That is where you are wrong, for* I never saw 
nor heard of you till the day of the auction sale. 
I came to Sami Flats to buy the Oak Thome 
mills, and 1 certainly had a right to buy them; 
but that didn’t at all justify you in getting angrj 
at me, or setting fire to the mills after I bought 
them.” 

Hepburn turned very white and said: 

“You can’t prove that I set fire to those millls!* 

“I think I can,” said Fred, quietly. “The 
watchman at least identified your man Pike. It 
is also a fact that Pike is in hiding, and don’t 
dare to come back here.” 

Hepburn was trembling like a leaf, and he now 
covered his face and groaned: 

“I told him it was all wrong. Oh, it was an 
awful mistake!” 


CHAPTER IX.—The Truth Is Told. 

Hepburn’s exclamation caused Fred and Terxy 
to look at each other, and Fred said: 

'“Hepburn, you needn’t admit that you and Pika 
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fired the mills, for our detective, Collins, already 
has the necessary evidence. In fact, I expect 
Pike is already under arrest.” 

“Fearnot, is that true?” 

“It is.” 

“Then there is no longer any reason why I 
should shield Pike, and I want to say right here 
that I did not sanction the burning of tne mills 
nor have any hand in it. He did it on his own 
resposibility, and I knew nothing of it until he 
came to me the next day and told me. I was 
horrified, and I told him that it was wrong and 
he got angry and told me that he had done it for 
me. Then he pledged me to secrecy and left. It 
placed me in a very bad position, for when I was 
arrested 1 could make no denial nor tell the true 
story. The watchman identified me, as he heard 
Pike use my name. But I was not there. The 
man who was with him was named Hartley, and 
Pike might have used my name in speaking to 
him. I kept quiet when arrested so as to shield 
Pike, but I have an alibi to prove my innocence, 
for, though I am a man of very bad temper, I 
am not bad enough to hurt you or to commit a 
crime. This has been very hard for me, for it has 
hurt my reputation and caused me to abandon* 
my building, and I am in a very dejected state 
of mind. I give you the whole truth, though I 
know it may go hard against Pike.” 

Fred and Terry had listened with deep interest 
to this remarkable confession. Fred, though, now 
drew the poisoned ring from his pocket and he 
held it out in the palm of his hand, saying: 

“Hepburn, why did you send me this?” 

The man looked at the ring in a puzzled way, 
and then at Fred, and he asked: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you ever see this ring before?” 

“Never!” 

Fred looked Hepburn straight in the eye, and 
they stood thus for some moments, and then Fred 
said: 

“My enemy, who seeks my life, sent me this!” 

“Why,” said Hepburn, in a mystified way, “I 
can’t understand what you mean, or why your 
enemy should send you that ring. Is there any¬ 
thing wrong about it?” 

“Hepburn, the man who puts that ring on his 
finger dies in awful agony a few' minutes after¬ 
ward!” 

A look of horror came into Hepburn’s eyes, 
and he stared at Fred, and it was some moments 
before he could speak. Then Fred very quietly 
told him of Detective Collins’ story, and of how' 
the ring had come through the mail. Fred then 
held the ring up to the light, and a tiny steel 
projection could be seen inside it. The least 
scratch with that w r as fatal. Hepburn’s face wore 
a look of horror, and he said: 

“Fearnot, did you suspect me of anything so 
horrible as that?” 

“Well, you were my enemy. Collins mentioned 
your name.” 

“Well, I am innocent,” said Hepburn, emphat¬ 
ically. “I had nothing to do with sending the 
ring, and I am no longer your enemy.” 

“I believe \'u!” said Fred, promptly, holding 
out his ban* Hepburn took it, while the tears 
ran down hi;, Lee and his frame shook. 


“Fearnot, I didn’t know you before. You are 
square, and I am your friend forever. I will sell 
my site and go somewhere else, for I will not do 
anything to hurt you.” 

“We will see about that, Hepburn,” said Fred, 
warmly. Terry then shook hands with Hepburn, 
who further explained his dealings with Pike. 

“You see, Pike is pretty well up in the knowl¬ 
edge of buying wool,” he said. “He thoroughly 
understands it, and I supposed he w'ould be a 
valuable man to me. He has been too loyal alto¬ 
gether, for, in his efforts to crush you, he has 
stooped to crime, and at the same time almost in¬ 
volved me.” 

“Hepburn, the burning of the mills has put us 
in rather an awkward position. We have almost 
pledged ourselves to rebuild, but just how' we 
are going to devote the time to it I do not know. 
Now% we have other interests all over the country, 
w'hich we ought to see to, and I believe if we can 
get a customer we will sell the mill site.” 

Hepburn opened his eyes were wide, rnd he 
said: '■ 

“Will you offer it at auction?” 

“Not necessarily! Now, to tel! the truth, I 
have just thought of you. Of course, you have 
started on your foundations here, but the loca¬ 
tion there is far more valuable, for you have 
water power and a dam. Do you understand?” 

“Fearnot, I suppose you ask*a great price for 
that w’ater power?” 

“Well,” said Fred, quietly, “the price will de¬ 
pend upon conditions. If the one who buys will 
sign a bond to have mills erected and running 
within twelve months the price will be nominal. 
Otherwise, we cannot sell, but must build our¬ 
selves.” 

“See here, would you sell to me?” 

“With much pleasure.” 

“Fearnot do you mean that, after the mean 
manner I treated you?” 

“Oh, well, you were in a bad temper, Hepburn. 
At any rate, we will leave the matter open until 
after Pike is disposed of and the atmosphere 
cleared.” 

They now went back to the town and took 
seats on the hotel piazza. They were in a better 
frame of mind, and Fred discussed the prospects 
of a Western trip. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Terry. “I am just 
dying to get out on the range, with a good 
broncho under me and the blue sky over me. Say, 
that’s the life for you, Fred!” 

“It certainly is, all right. There is only one 
that is better.” 

“What is that?” 

“In the wild forests of Canada, miles from civil¬ 
ization, with the virgin wilderness all about you. 
Oh, I tell you, Terry, that is the nearest thing to 
paradise we find on this earth.” 

The two boys sat and talked in this way a good 
while, until Fearnot felt a touch on his shoulder, 
and he looked around, with a start, and then he 
gasped: 

“Good Lord! It’s Collins!” 

It was the detective, and he had come up so 
quietly that Fred and Terry had not heard him. 
Collins was grinning, and he said: 

“Fearnot, the bird is caged!” 
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“Thunder!" exclaimed Fred. “Do you mean 
that Pike is in jail?” 

“That's what! You got the ring?" 

“Here it is." 

“All right," said the detective. “I hope you 
have witnesses that you received it through {he 
mail?" 

“Half a dozen." 

“Splendid! The case is complete then, and I 
guess he will get twenty years all riaht. I want 
to say, though, that he was all drone in this 
game." 

“Then Hepburn was not in it?" 

“No. Pike has confessed all, and he clears 
Hepburn, whom he says broke with him because 
he fired the mills." 

Of course, the news spread very rapidly that 
Pike, the incendiary, had been captured and was 
in the town jail. There were a few of the hot¬ 
headed townspeople who talked of a lynching, 
but more sober counsel prevailed. As soon as it 
was learned that Hepburn was not really con¬ 
cerned there was a different feeling toward him. 
Hepburn came up to the hotel that evening to 
see Fred and Terry and he was profuse in his 
expressions of gratitude to them. Fred and 
Terry talked over ttie question of the new mill 
with him, and Fred soon learned that Hepburn's 
finances were limited. 

“Fearnot," he said, “I want to buy the mill site, 
and I want to keep the agreement to have the 
mills running within twelve months, but, to tell 
you the truth, I fear this is not going to be very 
easy, for I do lack the necessary capital." 

“See here, Hepburn," said Fred, “I guess we 
can remedy that. You need about one hundred 
thousand dollars to fully equip and start the 
mills. Now, the mill site is yours for ten thou¬ 
sand dollars. I will remain a silent partner by 
putting in the mill site and fifty thousand dollars 
in cash. When you get ready you can buy out 
my interest and pay me six per cent, interest." 

Hepburn looked dazed with joy, and he asked 
Fred if he was really sincere in this generous 
offer. 

“Why, of course, I am," said Fred. “Do you 
accept it?" / 

“With all my heart, and I will hope to pay it 
all up in two years.” 

Hepburn was very happy and he accepted 
Fred's offer at once, and declared that work 
should begin immediately on the foundations. In 
fact, before another night men were at work at 
the site of the Oak Thorne millls, and everybody 
in Sand Flats knew that Hepburn had merged his 
interests with those of Fearnot and Olcott and 
there was a good deal of favorable comment. 


CHAPTER X.—Conclusion. 

Fred and Terry had been so busy with these 
matters that they had seen and heard nothing 
of Sam Bickford, the cowardly boy. But one day 
Terry suggested that they go over and see what 
Sam was up to, and Fred said: 

• “AH right, Teyry. Perhaps the boy is sick, 
for it seems as if he would have been around to 
see us.'* 


So they went over to the home of the widow 
and her son, and as they entered the yard they 
heard a whoop and saw Sam rushing toward 
them. Sam had on overalls and carried a ham¬ 
mer in his hands and Fred and Tern* saw then 
that he had been doing some carpenter work, and 
Fred asked: 

“Hello! What's all this, Sam? You seem to 
be at work?” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I am building a studio," said 
the boy. 

“A studio?" 

“Yes, sir. There is no good room in the house 
for me to do my work, and I have bought some 
lumber and am putting up a 6hanty out here in 
the orchard, with glass windows in the roof and 
on one side, so that I can have plenty of light." 

Fred and .Terry were very much amazed and 
interested, and they asked Sam what kind of 
work he did to heed a studio. 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot* didn't mother tell you that 
I hope some day to be an artist? I can paint 
some and draw pretty, well, and I will be glad 
to show you some of my work." 

Then Sam took them into his room, and Fred 
and Terry were astonished. They saw verv re¬ 
markable paintings, and Fred, who had seen the 
work of the great painters in Europe, said: 

“I declare, Sam, you have the real artist's eye 
and you have certainly dorte well. These paint¬ 
ings are very wonderful." 

“That is good of you to say that, Mr. Fear¬ 
not." 

With that, the boy artist showed some very 
wonderful drawings, and he said: 

“You don't know how much that thousand dol¬ 
lars is helping me, for now I can purchase the 
things I need. I am selling a good many of my 
drawings, and here is one I have sold to a maga¬ 
zine in New York to be used on the cover page, 
and I am to receive one hundred dollars for it. 
It mak^ me very proud, for it is the first money 
I ever earned at my artist work.” 

Just then the doorbell rang and Sam excused 
himself and went to the door. A very stout, 
burly man stepped right into the house and drew 
a document from his pocket, and said: 

% “I ara here to serve an attachment on this 
property in the name of John Hanley for the 
suqi of eight hundred dollars, a lawful claim 
against the estate of Aaron Bickford, now de¬ 
ceased. This property is lawfully attached for 
that sum and will be sold at Sheriff's sale, un¬ 
less the claim is satisfied at once.” 

Of course Fred and Terry were surprised, but 
Sam drew himself up and his eyes flashed, and 
he said: 

“You can't put any attachment on this prop¬ 
erty, for my father is dead!" 

“Young man," said the constable, “the law 
maintains that a dead man's debts must be paid 
from his own ^estate, and the estate is good foi 
their amount fcven after he is dead. If you will 
pay me the eight hundred, we will call it off and 
the claim will be settled." 

Sam's^ face fell, and he went in to see hii 
mother. Fred and Terry were also interested 
Pretty soon Sam came out with a woe-begom 
countenance. He said: 

“Mother declares that the debt is just an* 
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ought to be paid. If I pay it, it will take about 
all the money I have in the world.” 

“Sam,” said Fred, “if it is a just debt, pay it 
by all means; if it is not, I would simply refuse 
to pay it.” 

“Mr. Feamot, it is a note my father indorsed 
for a rascal.” 

With that, Fred turned to the constable and 
asked him if he could see the note. 

“Sir,” said the constable, “the note is in the 
hands of the owner, John Hanley.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Fred. “May I ask where I 
can find Mr. Hanley?” 

“Do you want to settle the claim?” 

“If it is a just one, I’ll see that it is settled.” 

“All right,” said the constable. “You may 
come with me to Mr. Hanley's office.” 

With that, Fred told Sam to come also, and 
they all left the house and went downtown. It 
seemed that Hanley was a lawyer, and a very 
mean old skinflint, too, as the constable told them. 
“He goes around buying tax titles and notes and 
bad debts and then putting- the forceps of the 
law onto people,” said the constable, who seemed 
to be an honest, straightforward man. 

Pretty soon they entered Hanley's office and 
found him at his desk. He was a narrow-faced, 
mean man, and Fred asked him if he had a just 
claim against the estate of Aaron Bickford. The 
lawyer looked at him*in a shifty way and said: 

“I have an attachment on that house, and I 
want my money. I heard that young Bickford 
has come into possess 1 on of a thousand dollars, 
and he can now pay me.” 

“Mv friend,” said Fred quietly, “let me sec 
this note.” 

“You have nothing to do with the note, and I 
refuse to let you see it.” 

“What is the date of the note?” 

“It is none of youi- business.” 

“I want to tell you that I know the law as well 
as you. My father is Judge Fearnot, of New 
York City, and I know law very well. I know 
that it is not easy to collect any such a debt as 
this after an estate has been settled. It is also 
a question as to the legality of the note, as the 
dead man was simply an indorser. Also, such 
notes, according to the law of this State, are out¬ 
lawed in six years.” 

“See here!” snapped the usurer, “you have no 
right to meddle in this affair, for it doesn't con¬ 
cern you.” 

“Well, it happens to interest me, for it will take 
eight hundred dollars out of Sam Bickford, un¬ 
justly, and you are a thief for endeavoring to 
put forward such an illegal claim.” 

“Come into my private office,” said the old, 
foxy lawyer to Sam. 

“Sam, if he is willing to show you that note, 
he can show it here,” said Fred. 

“Well, show me the money first.” 

“Lawyer Hanley, I will never pay you such a 
price for a note that I have never seen and I 
now doubt exists.” 

“Oh, you do?” sneered Hanley. “Well, here it 
is!” 

He held up the slip of paper, and Sam, as well 
as Terry and Fred, saw the paper was quite 
yellow with age. 

“Sam,” said Fred, “you are not to give him a 
penny. The not* is outlawed beyond a doubt.” 


The lawyer was furious, and he*swore he would 
have Fred arrested, but Fearnot laughed and 
said: 

“Oh, come on, Sam! You needn't be afraid. 
He has found he cannot bluff you, and now he 
will drop the matter.” 

With that, they left the office, and when they 
reached the street Fred said: 

“Sam, you needn't fear that he will ever do 
anything about it. He thought he could scare 
you into plying it, but I guess he thinks differ¬ 
ent now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fearnot, I shall never forget you, for 
you have done a good deal for me. I feel as if I 
had a chance in life, and I am independent now 
and willing to fight my way. I owe it all to you." 

“Well, Sam," said Fred, sincerely, “I hope you 
will meet with great success. Remember one 
thing—that in this life you must fight your way, 
and it is the fighter that wins.” 

When they got back to Sam's home Mrs. Bick¬ 
ford was found in a state of great nervous ex¬ 
citement. However, her fears were soon allayed 
and when she learned the truth she said: 

“Oh, my! I remember that note, and it w-as 
indorsed by my husband fifteen years ago.” 

“Madam, it is outlawed then," said Fred. “It 
cannot be collected." . 

When Fred and Terry got back to the hotel 
Terry suggested that they wire Evelyn and Mary 
at Fredonia that they would be home soon, as 
they had closed out their interests in Sand Flats. 
And they did so. 

Later on several men entered the hotel and 
asked to see them. They were promient citizens 
of the town, and one of them said: 

“Fearnot, the people feel very grateful to you 
for all you have done. It is the belief of the ma¬ 
jority of our citizens that some recognition of 
your servicfc is due. Now the name of Sand 
Flats is not a very handsome name for so pretty 
a town as ours, and we would like to ask your 
permission to call it Feamot City.” 

Fred smiled and thanked them in the most 
courteous manner, but he said: 

“Gentlemen, I appreciate the great honor you 
have conferred upon me, but I would suggest that 
you adopt a name better suited to the beauties of 
your little town. I think that it should be named 
Glendale, and the honor of naming your smart 
little town will hi sufficient for me.” 

Fred and Terry remained only a few days 
longer in Sand Flats. 

The papers were drawn up for the incorpora¬ 
tion of the new manufacturing company, and 
Fearnot was named as president and Terry was 
the vice-president. Then Hepburn was named 
as secretary and superintendent. 

A great many men were at work erecting the 
new mills. 

Pike was held for trial on the serious charges 
brought against him, and when Fred and Terry 
left town Sam Bickford, the cowardly boy, who 
was cowardly no longer, came down to the depot 
to see them off. 

Next week's issue will contain “FRED FEAR¬ 
NOT AND ‘GIPSY JACK'; OR, THE SECRET 
SYMBOL OV stx.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 



COLLAR EXPLODES 

A bearded passenger on a Berlin street car 
was severely burned recently when a man near¬ 
by accidentally touched his celluloid collar with 
a lighted cigar. His beard, mustache, eyebrows 
and hair were burned off and his clothing set 
afire. Several other passengers suffered slight 
burns. 


AN INGENIOUS CISTERN 

In Central Africa the gigantic baebab tree, 
whose trunk sometimes attains a diameter of 
forty feet, often serves as a natural cistern, re¬ 
taining rainwater in large quantities in a cavity 
formed at the top of the broad trunk. 

Taking the hint thus afforded by nature, the 
Arabs artificially hollow out the trunks of large 
baebabs and fill them with water during the 
prevalence of rains as a provision against the dry 
seasons. 

These cisterns are in some cases twenty feet 
in height and eight or ten feet in diameter. 


SPEED OF JACKRABBITS 
Jackrabbits fleeing from pursuit attain a speed 
of fifty miles an hour for the first mile, Colorado 
Springs motorcycle club officails reported at the 
conclusion of a cross-country chase in w’hich the 


rabbit was run dowm at the end five miles. In 
the second mile the rabbit made a forty-mile 
speed, ar.d in the last three miles slowed down 
to thirty-five miles an hour. In their headlong 
dash over the prairie after the rabbit, the eleven 
motorcyclists in the party hurdled ditches and 
other obstructions at breakneck speed. There 
were no casualties, or accidents. When the rab¬ 
bit fell exhausted he was picked up, and when 
he had rested was set free and scampered away. 


“RATTLESNAKE FEAST” 

A score of students and laboratory instructors 
at West Virginia University we:e treated to a 
rattlesnake feast onejday recently while P. A. M. 
Reese, head of the Department of Zoology, inci¬ 
dentally attempted to prove that a great deal of 
meat goes to waste every year owing to common 
scruples. 

The rattler from the West Virginia hills was 
presented to the niversity several weeks ago. 
When it declined to eat, Dr. Reese killed it and 
prepared it much in the same w*ay that other 
meats are prepared. 

Those who partook of the meat said it was not 
unlike the breast of a chicken and had the same 
appearance in color. 


SOMETHING NEW COMING! 

Watch for “Mystery Magazine No. 103, Out Feb. 15 

We have just secured a series of intensely interesting articles from Russell Ray¬ 
mond Voorhees, an expert on psychology and metaphysics. They will begin in 
our next number and cover such subjects as 

Astrology, Palmistry, Chirognomy, Physiognomy, Phrenology, Numer¬ 
ology and other good features. 

Written in simple language which all can understand, these articles clearly ex¬ 
plain the meaning of each subject so you can see how psychologists cast horo¬ 
scopes, read the lines of the palm, tell the nature of people by their faces, leam 
what one is best qualified for by the b umps on the skull, judge people by their 
handwriting, and work out characters. 

Everybody who reads these articles will find them both instructive and amusing. 

Remember! 

Tbey Commence in “Mystery Magazine” No. 103 
OUT FEBRUARY 15 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 168 West 23d Street, New York City 
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The Young Deer Hunters 

— OR — 

Trapped In The Adirondacks 


By F. A. HARDY 


(A SERIAL STORY) 

CHAPTER V. 

Cal Shoots His First Deer, But Ned Misses. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Ned. “I wouldn’t want to 
see it get as low as that. We would surely freeze 
to death.” 

“No, we wouldn't. The air is different here. 
Thei-e is no salt in it, so it is very dry. You 
don't feel that kind of cold like that which you 
are used to. But vee won't remain in the Adi- 
rondack.s long enough to see it get down to zero, 
I am sure. It won't be a great deal colder than 
it is right now while we stay up here.” 

The guide gave a nod, showing that he agreed 
with what Cal's uncle said. 

A lantern was lighted and fastened to the limb 
of a tree that projected across the front of the 
tent, and then Joe Dougherty got out his fiddle 
and proceeded to tune it. 

The boys listened in silence when he began 
playing, for he had chosen a weird old Irish air 
and seemed to be putting his whole soul in it. 

But Joe was a little flighty, and suddenly he 
changed the tune to a rollicking jig. 

He kept jumping from one thing to another, 
and not until snowflakes began to fall did he put 
away the violin. 

“You’ll have good deer huntin’ to-morrow, 
boys,” he said, with the air of one who knows. 

The first night in camp was not exactly as com¬ 
fortable as the boys had figured on. The falling 
snow would get inside the tent in spite of any¬ 
thing, and it being quite cold, they found the 
blankets and bear skins to come in very handy. 

They were warm enough, to be sure, but the 
soughing of the pines above them and the hissing 
sound the falling snow caused as it blew against 
the tent made it very strange to them, and for a 
long time they remained awake. 

Meanwhile Uncle Jack was sleeping soundly, 
and so were Ben and Joe. 

'Along about midnight the snow ceased falling. 
It grew much warmer, too, and soon a drizzly 
rain began falling. 

But Cal and Ned got asleep after a while, and 
when they did it was a good sound slumber, too. 

Cal was the first to waken in the morning, and 
when he did so he found that he and Ned were 
;he only ones in the tent. 

“Come, old fellow!” he exclaimed, as he gave 
his chum a shake. “It is time to up.” 

“Eh? What's that?” and Ned quickly got him¬ 
self in a sitting posture. 

It was not quite daylight, but the thought that 
ihere was going to be some good deer hunting 


for them caused the boys to hurry and dress 
themselves. 

“Hello, boys!” said Uncle Jack, as he held up 
a lantern and looked in at them. “The snow¬ 
storm did not amount to a great deal after all. 
It is only about three inches deep; but just right 
for stalking deer. It is a lucky thing that it did 
not rain very much, or it would have all gone be¬ 
fore this. Do you notice how much warmer it 
is?” 

They both assured him that they did, and then 
went out of the tent and found Ben and Joe pre¬ 
paring the breakfast. 

“Bacon and eggs and hot com muffins, with 
coffee, this morning, boys,” Uncle Jack said, act¬ 
ing very much as though his appetite was all 
right. 

“An 1 I'm goin' to give you each a nice chunk 
of broiled bear meat for a side dish,” the guide 
added, with a grin and nod of his head. “I guess 
you young fellows will be hungry enough to try 
it.” 

“You bet we will,” declared Ned, as he took 
the basin and pail of water Joe offered him and 
made ready to w ? ash his hands and face. 

By the time the boys were ready for it the 
breakfast had been cooked, so they simply had 
to sit down on a log that was anything but dry 
and eat. 

It was not raining, though the sky was over¬ 
cast and the air rather damp. 

It grew lighter as they ate breakfast, and the 
moment they had finished the guide gave a nod 
and said: 

“Now then, come on. I think we ought to strike 
something inside of an hour. There are plenty 
of deer around here, and if we can find some 
tracks w r e will see w'hat we can do at still huntin’. 
I’ve shot lots of 'em that way, an’ if you do just 
as I tell you I feel pretty certain that you'll both 
get a chance.” 

Eager to get after the big game of the Adi¬ 
rondacks, Cal and Ned hurriedly got ready. 

Uncle Jack stood waiting, rifle in hand, when 
they came out of the tent. Joe was smoking his 
pipe and clearing away the remains of the break¬ 
fast, while Ben paced back and forth, his eyes 
turned toward the threatening sky. 

“Ready?” said the guide, questioningly . 

“All ready, Mr. Mangin,” Cal answered. 

“Well, come on, then. We might not have to 
walk more than half a mile before we strike some 
tracks. Then again, the deer may have run some 
other way, and if they have, we will have to go 
a little further. But I feel pretty certain that 
you are going to get a shot boys. Come on now. 
If I am walking too fast for you, don’t be afraid 
to tell me.” 

The boys and Uncle Jack wore stout hunting 
shoes which came well past their ankles, and 
though the snow was rather wet, since it was 
melting fast, the moisture did not quite penetrate 
the leather. 

Ben led the way along the river for a couple 
of hundred yards, and then he started to ascend 
the side of the mountain. 

(To be continued.) 
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BACTERIA THRIVE ON ICE 
It has long been known that no degree of cold 
yet attained will kill bacteria. Yet is might be 
supposed that they must at least be dormant 
when embedded in eternal ice. Yet Dr. A. L. 
McLane found them alive and active in the ice 
many feet below the surface in the Antarctic ex¬ 
pedition conducted by Sir Douglas Mawson in 
1911-1914. 


OIL ON INDIAN LANDS 
Enter the Montana Indian oil magnate. The 
Crows, on their reservation already have begun 
to receive payment for their oil lands or wells, 
or both. Oil tracts on the reserve give great 
proipise, it is said, and several Indian millionaires 
may soon be created. The Crows long since 
abandoned Indian habits and customs and to a 
large extent Indian speech. The only difference 
wealth will make will lie in luxury and display. 


HUNTING FOR QUIPE 
Professor W. W. Rowlee and George W. Mixter 
have sailed for South America for an explora¬ 
tion trip into Ecquador. Professor Rowlee, who 
is an authority on woods, goes in quest of quipe 
timber, great quantities of which he believes grow 
in Ecquador. Quipe is a very light, buoyant 
wood which is used extensively as a substitute 
for cork in the manufacture of life-preservers 
and similar articles. 


SAW BUCKS BATTLE 
Game Warden Theodore Wegmann had an in¬ 
teresting experience while making his rounds on 
the north border of Itasca Park, Minn., one day 
recently, witnessing a battle between two bucks 
and cheating a wolf of its prey. 

Wegmann noticed a wolf skulking along the 
trail he was following, but before he could get 
a shot the wolf disappeared in the brush. 

A crashing nearby attracted Wegmann’s at¬ 
tention, and he found two bucks engaged in com¬ 
bat, with horns locked. After watching the strug¬ 
gle until satisfied the deer could not break apart 
of their own accord he went for assistance, and 
returned with Superintendent C. M. Roberta, who 
brought a rope, a hatchet and a saw. 


TRAPPERS USE HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
Taking advantage of the short open season on 
Alaskan beaver, protected by the Department of 
Agriculture for five years, unscrupulous white 
trappers are using dynamite, giant powder and 
other powerful explosives in small lakes and 
ponds to kill the fur bearers for the pelts. 

On the shore of a small lake sixty-three beaver 
carcasses were found one day after a party of pot 
hunters had dynamited the dams and houses. In 
addition to those taken from the lake, probably 
hundreds were killed in the dens by the detona¬ 
tions. Indians and white trappers have declared 


war on the fiends, and game wardens everywhere 
in Alaska are on the lookout for game law vio¬ 
lators. 

The trapping laws provide that beaver must 
be trapped in such a manner that once caught 
the animal is carried to the bottom of the stream 
or iake and drowned. Otherwise beaver will am¬ 
putate their own legs to secure liberty. 

The open season for bears was declared be¬ 
cause of the hundreds of white men out of reg¬ 
ular employment in Alaska. Indians faced star¬ 
vation because of the failure of salmon to invade 
Alaskan waters last summer. Beaver skins bring 
trappers from $15 to $20, and it is estimate ! 
thousands of skins will be secured this winter up 
to March 1, when the season again closes. 

The Alaskan beaver is large, dark brown,- with 
an elegant coat of thick, fine haired fur. Some 
of them after being stretched for drying are four 
feet long. The average is three feet long and two 
feet wide. It is the most handsome and durable 
of fur-bearing animals, and is found only in 
North America. It is very intelligent, and dis¬ 
plays great skill in its home building and provi¬ 
dence of food. The strictest laws are necessary 
to protect it, because it is the most conspicuous 
of all wild creatures. 
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FENTON 


“Were you ever in a Chinese opium-den V 
asked a friend of mine, a prominent Chicago de¬ 
tective, the other day. 

“No, were you?” was my reply. 

“Yes, and I came very near never getting out 
alive.” 

“Indeed! Tell me about it.” 

“Just in your line, eh?” 

“Precisely, and it will be the more interest¬ 
ing to my readers as a story because it is the 
truth.” 

“Well, sit down here a moment in the District- 
Attorney’s office. It’s half an hour before I go 
before the Grand Jury on that sensational mur¬ 
der case of ours, and you shall have the story 
of my experience in a Chinese 'opium-joint/ as 
we call the opium smoking-den of the festive 
‘washee-washee.’ ” 

I became seated, and the old detective heaved 
ahead. 

“You may or may not remember that about two 
years ago the attention of the police and the 
public in general was called to the fact that an 
unusually large number of cases of ‘unknown 
persons found drowned* were reported. 

“The suspicions of the authorities were aroused, 
and our agency took the matter in hand. 

“In a city like Chicago or New York, it is dif¬ 
ficult to trace even a single man who mysteriously 
disappears, amd while in more than one of the 
cases of ‘found drowned’ the victim was fully 
identified, in no one of these cases could it be 
positively decided whether there had been foul 
play or suicide at the bottom of the matter. 

fate decided it in each case where identi¬ 
fication was accomplished, there was no evidence 
of foul play upon the remains of the deceased. 

“I reflected a good deal upon the case, and it 
occurred to me that if, as I suspected, the per¬ 
son found dead had met with foul play before 
they were cast into the water, they might have 
been drugged. * 

“I consulted a medical expert connected with 
one of the colleges here, and it was agreed upon 
between us that when the next body was found 
in tho water without any evidence of violence 
on it, he would make a critical post-mortem ex¬ 
amination, such as the authorities had not yet 
made, as it required great skill and considerable 
expense, involving chemical analysis and many 
experiments, an enumeration of wdiich would be 
devoid of interest to the general reader, and 
therefore I will not weary you by stating them 
to you. 

“Within a week after my consultation with the 
medical expert a body was found in the river. 
There was no external evidence of violence. 

“The body was that of a middle-aged and well- 
dressed man, but there were no valuables on his 
person, and no evidence whereby he could be iden¬ 
tified. 

“A description of the unknown man was pub¬ 


lished, and the body exposed, as usual, in the 
morgue for identification. 

“Meanwhile my friend, the medical expert, be¬ 
gan his investigation, without destroying the face 
of the deceased. 

“Day by day he continued his work. An an¬ 
alysis of the stomach failed to reveal any trace of 
poison; but although he kept the secret from me 
until he had exhausted his skill and was sure he 
was right, the very first day of his examination 
he solved the mystery of the dead man’s taking 
off. 

“When all was done he called at my office. 

“ ‘The unknown found drowned was killed by 
opium,’ he said. 

“He then went on to give me a description of 
th^ appearance of an opium slave. So vivid wa¬ 
ins picture of the appearance of the complexion 
of a victim of the terrible ‘opium habit* that I 
felt sure I could recognize it if I met a case.’ 

“That very day as I was on my way to dinner. 
I was accosted by a pale-faced young woman, 
whose appearance at once riveted my attention, 
for the opium case was in my mind. 

“She was setting flowers, and as she presented 
her basket, and my eye9 dwelt upon her face, I 
was certain that in her I beheld a victim of the 
deadly drug. 

“I purchased a button-hole bouquet, and when 
she turned away I watched her. Indeed, I fol¬ 
lowed her in the stealthy way of a shadow, and 
she did not evade my secret espionage until T 
saw her enter a Chinese laundry on Clark stre- . 

“I at once made up my mind that before tr 
sun of another day arose I would see the in*u. .* 
of an opium den, and I had heard it whispered i.i 
police circles that the very Chiriese laundry ' 
which the flower-girl disappeared was suspected 
of being an ‘opium joint.’ 

“When I reached my office I found a young 
lady waiting for me. 

“At a glance I saw she was undoubtedly from 
the country, as there was a certain air of rust:: 
simplicity about her that could scarcely be mis¬ 
taken. 

“ ‘My name is Jenny James, sir, and I am from 
Michigan. I came to this city in search of n.y 
father, who was a small country merchant, and 
who came to this city with a considerable sum of 
money, with which to purchase goods, in his po - 
session. He overstayed his time and we became 
alarmed. Yesterday I read the description of 
an unknown man found drowned, in a Chicago 
daily paper, and the description was that of my 
poor father,’ said the girl. 

“Upon my arrival here I proceeded to the 
morgue, and there my warst fears were fully’ 
realized. The man described in the newspaper* 
really was my poor father. Oh, sir, he has bece 
murdered and robbed, and mother and I are le f * 
alone and almost penniless! I have come to ask 
you to find my father’s murderer, and recover 
his money. You are a great detective, and I beg 
of you to do this, and Heaven will reward ye . 
I will gladly pay you if you find my father’- 
murderer; but my father had all our money with 
him, and I can give you nothing now.’ 

“Thus the poor girl concluded. She seemed 
to have perfect faith in my power to do all she 
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asked, and I was interested by her simple faith 
and deep distress. 

“ ‘I will do all in my power, my girl, to find 
your father’s money, and also his assassins. But 
we detectives are only mortals, and Heaven has 
not given the most skilful of us the power of 
rending the dark veils that hide all crimes,’ I 
'said. 

44 ‘I know you will succeed, and for myself and 
my widowed mother I thank you,’ replied the 
young girl, fervently. 

44 4 I sincerely hope so,’ was my answer, and 
then I said: 

44 ‘Pardon the question, but was your father 
addicted to the use of opium?' 

44 The girl blushed, as she replied: 

44 4 He was. It was his one vice, and he could 
not live without the awful drug. He contracted 
the habit while suffering from majarial neuralgia. 
The opium was prescribed by a physician.’ 

44 I felt I held the clue to Mr. James’ murder. 

44 That night, in disguise, I visited the den of 
Sang Loo—such was the name of the Chinaman 
who ostensibly ran a laundry in the South Clark 
street basement which I had seen the flower-girl 
enter. When I entered the place I found a hide¬ 
ous old Chinaman who was, as I soon found out, 
Sang Loo himself, and who may be justly called 
‘the Chinese opium fiend,’ and two other Celes¬ 
tials present. 

“There was no evidence of the ‘fatal pipe’ 
about, but when I displayed some money and said 
*1 wanted to “hit the pipe,”* as the Chinamen 
say, I was conducted to an interior room. 

“There all the paraphernalia of the opium den 
was seen. The pipe, the lamp, the divan upon 
which the smoker reclines, and a jar of Chinese 
opium. 

“I took my place upon a divan, and while one 
of the hideous Chinamen 'fed the pipe,’ as he 
called keeping the opium in it on fire, the others 
jabbered together. 

“Just before I entered the den I had taken 
an enormous dose of a preparation furnished by 
my medical friend, which he said would counter¬ 
act the effect of the drug that I might smoke with 
impunity as much as was necessary in order to 
penetrate all the hidden mysteries of the 'joint.’ 

“I played my part well, and when I was pretty 
well gone, to all appearances, I saw the old fiend 
Sang Loo take a dark mass from a jar he had 
hidden under the divan and apply it to the pipe. 

“I had no doubt this was the concentrated 
opium intended to kill, and as I thought, what 
if my medical friend’s prescription were not 
strong enough to combat its influence, I almost 
betrayed myself by a shudder. 

“But I seemed to smoke, although the stuff 
made my brain reel. Finally I feigned insensi¬ 
bility, and I felt myself dragged from the bunk 
into another apartment. 

“Here all my valuables, and everything that 
could possibly assist in my identification, w’ere re¬ 
moved from my person, and then I was left alone. 

“I arose silently, and found myself in a small 
underground apartment. The door was secured, 
and there was no escape. I had a revolver cun¬ 
ningly concealed in one of my boot, and the opium 
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fiend had not discovered it, so that, if it came tc 
the worst, I could fight for my life; but it was 
my purpose to play the game out, and find out if 
the victims of the fiend were consigned to the 
water, as we supposed. 

“A moment later I heard a light footstep, and 
I sank back upon the floor. Directly the flower- 
girl entered, and closed the door. 

“‘Another victim! Oh, if I only dared leave 
this accursed den! But I am the slave of opium, 
and then I am friendless, and the Chinamen would 
find me out, and murder me. As long as 1 decoy 
strangers who have acquired the terrible opium 
habit here, I am given food and clothing. My 
heaven, if I could but shake off the bondage of 
the awful drug! When I am myself, nothing 
could tempt me to lure men to this den of death, 
but when the drug is in my brain I am reckless. 
Would that I could save this poor man, but I 
cannot. They will carry him away, and throw 
him into the lake, where he will be drowned.’ 

“Thus muttered the girl. A moment later she 
glided away. 

“Not long after that Sang Loo crept into the 
room. 

“In his hand he held a large knife. 

“Did he mean to make sure of my death by 
plunging it into me? Had his suspicions been 
aroused that all was not right? 

“These thoughts flashed through my brain. 

“But the Chinaman passed by me, and prying 
up a board in the floor with his knife, he took 
money from a bag concealed there, and with¬ 
drew. 

“Half an hour later he came in again, ac¬ 
companied by two Chinamen. I was placed in a 
large basket, and a mass, of rags thrown over 
me. Then I was carried into the street, the bas¬ 
ket was deposited into a hand-cart, and Sang Loo 
and one of his companions trundled me away to¬ 
ward the lake. 

“We had reached the waterside, and the China¬ 
men came to a halt. They were about to throw 
me into the water, when I suddenly leaped up, 
and with two quick blows from the butt of my 
pistol, I downed the opium fiends. 

“To handcuff them was the work of a mo¬ 
ment, and then I marched them to the station. 

“That night we raided Sang Loo’s den and 
captured the other Chinamen. A considerable 
sum of money, and a pocketbook containing the 
money Mr. James had in his possession when he 
left home, minus a few dollars, was found. Jennie 
James identified it and it was restored to her. 

“As for the Chinamen, Sang Loo suicided in 
jail, and his two companions were sent to Sing 
Sing. 7 

“The girl’s evidence served to convict them, 
and she was allowed to turn State’s evidence, but 
she was sent to the House of Correction, in the 
hope that she might be sured of the terrible 
habit that had wrecked her life. 

“From the girl’s statement it seemed that she 
was a friendless orphan whom Sang Loo had 
picked up in the city of Baltimore, and taught to 
love opium. Also from her evidence the court 
was convinced that at least a large percentage 
of the persons who had been found drowned were 
decoyed to their doom by the Chinamen. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 

KILLS LARGE HORNED OWL 
Bert Walker, of Burnham, Pa., the other day 
shot and killed a great horned owl that meas¬ 
ured fojty-two inches from tip to tip, near Gib- 
money Park. He will have it mounted. 


CHICKENS WORTH MORE THAN CORN 
Anton Klimisch, Yankton County, S. D., a 
farmer, came to town with a wagon load of corn 
and two crates of chickens. The corn, of which 
there were about thirty bushels, brought him a 
little more than $6. The chickens netted him 
$32 on the local market. 


AIRPLANE USED TO WIPE OUT PLAGUE 
OF INSECTS 

At a meeting of the American Scientists it was 
announced that airplanes are now used to spread 
the poison of death on areas devastated by dis¬ 
eases or insects. 

A six-acre catalpa grove at Troy, Ohio, which 
contained 4,815 trees, ranging in height from 20 
to 30 feet, was being destroyed by the catalpa 
spinx, which was stripping the trees of their 
foliage. An airplane carrying the poison was 
only fifty-four seconds in spreading it, doing the 
work so effectively that ninety-nine per cent, of 
the caterpillars were destroyed. 


CHAMP WEIGHT LIFTER CANNOT ENTER 
UNITED STATES 

Marijan Matijevic, self-styled champion weight 
lifter of Czecho-Slovakia, is so strong that the 
juggling of a 2,000-pound anchor doesn’t even 
give him an appetite for breakfast. But he 
wasn’t strong enough to break through the cor¬ 
don of immigration inspectors at Ellis Island the 
other day when he arrived from Havre on the 
French liner Lorraine. 

He was informed that the quota from his 
country had already been admitted and that he 
would be sent home on “the next boat.” On his 
way over he amused the passengers by taking 
light exercise with an anchor weighing a ton and 
using a 900-pound anchor chain as a skipping- 
rope. 


DRIFTING SODA WATER BOTTLES 

During the last year the Fishery Board of 
Scotland has been carrying out an interesting 
scheme of research to determine the currents of 
the North Sea. 

The method employed was the setting adrift of 
ordinary soda water bottles, some to float and 
determine the surface currents, and others 
weighted so as to drift along the ocean bed and 
determine the bottom currents. These were fitted 
with wire tails to keep them off the bottom. 

Each bottle contained directions to the finder, 
printed in five languages, to return it with par¬ 
ticulars of the time and place of discovery. 
Eleven hundred surface and 1,300 undersea bot¬ 
tles were set adrift during the year, and of these 
140 surface and 150 undersea bottles have been 
recovered. 

It has been* found that most of the sur¬ 
face bottles drifted northward, many of them be¬ 
ing found on the coast of Norway. 


LAUGHS 

Madge—Do you think I should give up Charlie 
during Lent? Marjorie—Such a sacrifice isn’t 
necessary in your case, my dear. Charlie is a 
lobster. 


“My son, remember this: Marrying on a sal¬ 
ary has been the salvation of many a young 
man.” “I know, dad. But suppose my wife 
should lose her salary?” 


Sunday School Teacher—Now, Willi©; why don’t 
you try to conquer yourself? Willie—Ain’t no 
glory in conquerin’ a feller what’s been licked by 
every kid in town, is there? 


“Why did you leave the swell boarding house?” 
“Because the swellness was at the expense of the 
food supply.” “What do you mean?” “Four kinds 
of forks and two kinds of vegetables.” 


Mrs. Gramercy—When you look in your hus¬ 
band’s pockets, do you ever find letters that he 
has forgotten to mail? Mrs. Park—No, but I 
sometimes find ones that he has forgotten to 
burn. 


First Digger—We’ll need another piece of pipe 
to finish this drain. Second Digger—Don't say 
anything about it till to-morrow morning, and 
then we kin sit around till it gets here. 


“Here’s an account of a fellow who took two 
years to make a toothpick.” “Some overdrawn, 
eh?” “Oh, I don’t know. I know of a mother 
who took five years to make a match.” 


“How well behaved your children are,” said 
the minister’s wife. “They are perfectly lovely 
children,” added the minister. The parents smiled 
proudly, and up spoke little Agnes; “Pa said if 
we didn’t behave he’d knock our blocks off; didn’t 
you, pa?” 
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GIRLS IN LONG WALK 

A 10,000-mile $10 hike to draw a life sketch 
of President Harding. 

Two Los Angeles girls, the Misses Mary Milsk 
and Geraldine “Gypsy” Somers, bpth of No. 100 
South Olive street, started on the long walk to 
Washington the other day with but $10 between 
them. 

If, when they return one year hence with a 
likeness of President Harding iij their portfolio 
and can show they have actually walked 10,000 
miles, A1 Christie, according to his promise, will 
give them leading roles in motion pictures. 

They must not ride public conveyances and they 
much “zig-zag” North and South to get in the ex¬ 
tra mileage, Christie has stipulated. 

Miss Milsk, who is a professional free-hand 
artist and a hiker of much experience on long 
distance trips, says the terms of the bargain are 
easy. 

She will draw pictures of persons along the 
route of their journey and charge enough for 
this work to meet board and room bills. 

The first lap of the journey will be along the 
Santa Fe trail as far as Kansas City. Then the 
zig-zagging” is to commence. On the return trip 
they Avill walk in circles until they have negoti¬ 
ated the required 10,000 miles. 


A TREASURE-FILLED LAKE 

Ten thousand feet above the sea level, in the 
mountains of Columbia, not far from Bogota, lies 
the Sacred Lake of Guatavita, in a huge cup sur¬ 
rounded by hills. An English engineer, with the 
assistance of a body of natives, has in the last 
few years succeeded in draining off all the water, 
laying bare a deposit of mud about thirty feet 
in depth. It is in this mud that the valuable of¬ 
ferings of the ancient natives to their deity are 
presumably lying, and the beginning of the 
trenching work has already brought “finds” of a 
description sufficient to prove that the old tales 
' of hidden treasure are not mythical. There have 
been recovered up to now a gold bowl, numbers 
of emeralds, two gold snakes, a gold band, golden 
images, curiopsly carved stones and several arti¬ 
cles of pottery. According to the stories of the 
historians, these are parts of the gifts which the 
inhabitants of Columbia were accustomed for cen¬ 
turies to make in propitiation of their gods, 
v, The Chibeha Indians, unden the leadership of 
their, chief and high ffriest, assembled periodically 
on the shores of'the sacred lake, the chief having 
his body covered with gold dust. There they 
laced their offerings of gold, precious stones and 
ouschold treasure on a rude raft, which, when 
it was heaped up with the priceless cargo, was 
roived to the center of the lake by the chief.' He 
then washed off the gold dust from his body and 
th$ treasure on the raft was tossed into the water, 
while the spectators danced and sang on the 
shore. 


After the Spaniards invaded the country the 
natives are said to have thrown countless treas¬ 
ures into the lake to prevent them from being 
seized by their conquerors. The latter made some 
attempt to recover the gold, but met with little 
success. 


OLD MINE FIRE UNDER CONTROL 

The Summit Hill fire, the king of all mine 
fires, is still burning, but it is well under con¬ 
trol, according to a recent announcement by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company on whose 
property flames have been eating up millions of 
tons of anthracite coal for the last 62 years. 
While this one has been brought under control 
another mine fire, which has been burning 19 
years near Mount Carmel, Pa., in the heart of the 
lower anthracite fields, is still trying to spread. 
A third fire, which has been raging for three 
years, in the Red Ash vein of the Red Ash Coal 
made it necessary to close the old Giant's De¬ 
spair road known to many automobilists because 
of the hill climbing contests that have been held 
upon it. 

The Summit Hill fire in the Panther Creek Val¬ 
ley between Lansford and Coaldale, was discov¬ 
ered in February, 1869, in an abandoned gang¬ 
way. The hard coal dips from 20 degrees to 
about 70 degrees and is about fifty feet thick. 
The area involved is about one mile long by 1,- 
r>00 feet wide. How many millions of tons of coal 
have been consumed has never been accurately 
ascertained, but it has cost the company more 
tha* $3,000,000 to fight the long burning fire. 

In'the early sixties an open cut was made in 
the involved area, which seemed to isolate the 
flames for many years, but eventually the fire 
travelled past this cut into the coal areas be¬ 
yond. Many efforts were made to check the 
flames, but to no avail, until about 1910, when 
a concrete and clay barrier about twelve feet 
thick, 170, feet deep and 700 feet long, was built. 
The fire travelled so rapidly that it pressed close¬ 
ly upon the location of the new barrier before 
the work was completed and the heat became so 
intense that men could work only in twenty- 
minute relays. The barrier eventually chorked 
the progress of the fire. 

In order to insure against a further spread 
the coal company has been stripping the over¬ 
burden from the coa? west of the barrier. This 
operation has been in progress nine 'y ears » a »d 
when completed the company officials hope the 
fire will be certain to be under control. The cost 
of the stripping operation, involving the removal 
of 3,500,000 cubic yards of material, ft is esti¬ 
mated, will approximate $2,700,000. It is not 
known to the present generation of mining men 
how the fire started. 

The nineteen-years-old fire is in the abandoned 
workings of the Sioux mine of the Lehigh Val¬ 
ley Company near Mount Carmel. It originated 
where hot ashes were dumped into a mine breach 
and ignited a vein of coal. Every effort to sul>* 
due the flames has proved unsuccessful. % 
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CAVEMAN ARRESTED 

For eighteen years Joseph Shapski, forty years 
>ld, has been living like primitive man. A cave 
lad been his home, and had not the fires he built 
•ndangercd coal property he might have lived to 
the end of his time in seclusion. 

When food and money became scarce Shepski 
obtained employment in the mines. When he got 
>ome money ahead he quit work. 

Special policemen of the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company crawled through a small 
iole into the cave. There they found Shepski and 
dragged him out into the daylight. His hair was 
long, his beard untouched for years and his cloth¬ 
ing scant. 

In the cave was found $50 in money. His 
abode was near a vein of coal. It was feared 
the fires he made would ignite the coal. He was 
sent to the County Poor Farm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HENS ON FARM PROVE PROFITABLE 

Although South Dakota is classed as one of the 
gold producing States of the Union, owing to 
the fact that the famous Homestake Mine in the 
Bla?k Hills is one of the great gold producers of 
the world—it will be a surprise to many to know 
that the hens of South Dakota each year produce 
many times the value of the Black Hills gold 
product. 

The production of the Homestake Mine is es¬ 
timated at $fi,000,000 per year. The hens on the 
farms of South Dakota, figures show, produce 
$30,000,000 per year. For every dollar of South 
Dakota gold the South Dakota hens lay down $5. 
The record made by the hens of the State is be¬ 
lieved to have a record for States with no greater 
population than South Dakota, and in view of the 
fact that South Dakota has no great poultry 
farms. 

There are now about 9,000,000 chickens in 
South Dakota. It is believed that wdth the ex¬ 
perience of the last two or three months the num¬ 
ber of hens in the State will be materially in¬ 
creased, as the farmers have found them a sure 
source of revenue. 


HEARS HE IS DEAD 

Mrs. H. E. Kuhl, Denver, Colo., has been noti¬ 
fied by the Government’s War Risk Insurance 
Bureau that she will receive the $4,500 due her 
as a result of her husband’s death in the service 
as soon as she makes application in the regular 
form. 

As soon as Mrs. Kuhl got the notice she asked 
her husband what she ought to do about it. 

“It seems you are dead,” said Mrs. Kuhl. 

“Odd,” said Kuhl. 

He felt himself speculatively. 

“Mark Twain was right,” he declared. 

“Here I’ve been drawing my retirement pay 
•egularly since I left the service in 1919. On the 
irst of every month I pay my premium into the 
Var Disk Insurance fund. Also I have been be- 
lieging the War Department to reconize my claim 


for physical or total disability allotment. Now 
it seems that I am dead.” 

Kuhl said that when he had read the letter 
announceing his death, he returned it to the War 
Department with a notation to the effect that 
the account of his demise was slightly overdrawn. 


98,050 RABBITS SLAIN IN DRIVES. 

Farmers and business men alike are trying to 
free eastern Washington of rabbits. For several 
years they have been increasing at an alarming 
rate. Since January twenty-five rabbit drives 
have been held in Grant county, with a total of 
98,050,000 killed. The record for the most killed 
is held by Wilson Creek, when on April 1 twenty- 
five persons shot 8,500. In other counties regu¬ 
lar bimonthly drives are rallde over vacant lands 
and thousands are slain* 

Records of destruction by rabbits show from 
one to eighty acres of wheat destroyed upon sin¬ 
gle ranches. Over 4,000 acres of grain were 
eaten up at Moses Lake by rabbits this summer. 
Rabbits have a preference for grain, not both¬ 
ering alfalfa until they can no longer find wheat. 
At Wapato 800 acres of farms are fenced with 
rabbitproof netting. 

There is a diversity of opinion why rabbits 
should increase so amazingly. The most reason¬ 
able explanation is that the fostering game laws 
reduced hunting, and this has tended to encour¬ 
age the increase of wild life generally. Others 
hold that pioneer days have passed and the hunt 
for game is not nearly so fierce or determined as 
when men depended upon it for food. 

The Department of Agriculture is assisting to 
destroy rabbits, and in six months distributed 
free 700 ounces of strychnine. A record kept by 
Charles Mitchell, of Wheeler, shows that one 
ounce of poison killed 1,329 in a single field. 
Many quail were also victims of the poisoned 
wheat. 

There are millions of rabbits in the North¬ 
west, spreading over big areas and in sections 
hitherto unknown. Brush patches, sage clumps, 
rock piles and burrows hold families of the pest 
of every age and size. It is claimed by authori¬ 
ties that rabbits breed every six weeks. Birds 
of prey frequent the wilder places to eat the rab¬ 
bits. Coyotes have ceased to bother flocks be¬ 
cause rabbits are so easily procured. Foxes and 
smaller animals often troublesome to farmers 
are no rabbit diet. 

Naturalists believe rabbits ought to be pro¬ 
tected to keep off the greafBr evil, but that.was 
once attempted in Australia, and rabbits became 
so plentiful that their enemies refused to eat 
them. The rabbit scourge is viewed with alarm by 
orchardists, for in a single night a horde of them 
can destroy acres of fruit trees by gnawing. 

With approaching autumn many drives, \vi$h 
hundreds of gunners participating, will be organ¬ 
ized. There is a movement already * started 
shipping during thfe winter frozen rabbits tp 
large cities for free distribution among needy 
families. 
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Send Coupon /Z.7oZZZm, 

for iMew Book 


Dspt. 1092 
4001 troatfway. Chlcega 


Send the coupon or a letter or 
a postal card. I will ssnd my new 
book *' Successful Draftsman¬ 
ship," and the great social 
olfer. No obligallcus. Get iu 
lino for a big paying position, g 
Getting the book and full # 
particulars of the special g 
offer is the first step. g 

Chief Draftsman Bobo/ 

Oept. 1092 g . 

4001 Sicadwsy, Cblctto^ 













































LITTLE ADS 

fYtite to Fiber & King, Advertising Offices, 118 East 28th Street, Sew York City, 
or 8 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for particulars about advertising in this magazine. 


AGENTS 

HOST sup!* article, easy etert business home with 
ordinary cooking utensUs. full courea, with candy . 
Maker'* secret* C. O. D. mail on* dollar. Michele 
Sale Service, 748 Center 8treet, Chicago. 111. 

PERSONAL —Continued 

MARRY— Many wealthy members. Send no money 
New Plan Club. D' P l Si. Kansas city. Mo. 

MARRY! Big directory whh descriptions and ;>liotao. 

mailed In plain wrapper for uo cects. BanefUe Co., 
Dei*. 41, Kansas City. Mo. 

AGENTS—Hodereze. We ere peylng $2 an hour taking 
orders for this newest Invention; tend for Free Outfit 
and sample*. American Products Co.. 5911 American 
Bklg.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

MARRIAGE PAPER. 29th year Big Issue with 

descriptions, pltotos. names aod addresses. 25 cents. 
No other fee. dent sealed. Box 2295R. Boston. Maw. 

BRING HOME THE BACON Arlllng rnnover Rrmovcs 
Irk. iron rust, trass aod fruit stains. Write for free 
•ample* today C. H. Stuart A Co.. 5b Broadway. 
Newark. New York. 

MARRY— Directory free. Ladire and tientlemrn write 
for booklet. Strictly confidential. National Agency. 
Dept. A.. Kansas City. Mo 

AIDS TO EFFICIENCY 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We revise poem. 

write musir and guarantee to eecure publication. Sub¬ 
mit pcetna on any subject Broadway studios. 165C. 
Fitzgerald Bui Id Inc. New York. 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOOKS OF MOSES. EgyyUaa 

secrets. Black art, other rare books. «'a:a!og free. 
Star Book Co.. SR22. 122 Federal St.. Camden. X. J. 

MARRY: Thousands congeglal people, worth from 

$1,000 to $30,000 (.ee Icing early tnanlags, descriptions, 
photos. Introductions free. Seeled. Either sex. Send 
no money. Address Standard Cor. Club. Grayslake. 111. 
MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY with photos and 
deseti;>Ut*ns free. Pay when married. The Exchange. 
Dept. 545. Kansas City. Mo 

IF YOU WANT A WEALTHY. L0VINQ WIFI, wrtto 
Violet Rays, Dtnnlsoo. Okie. Earless stamped en¬ 
velope. 

HELP WANTED 

BE A DETECTIVE or Finger Print Expert; One work: 

bic pay; free particulars. Writs Wagner. 188 East 
79lh St. New York. 

STOP DAILY GRIND. START SILVERING M1RR0R8. 

auto headlight*, tableware, etc. Plans tree. Clarence 
Sprinkle, Dept T3. Marlon. Indiana. 

BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 (• $250 

monthly, expenses paid after 3 months' spare-time 
Study. Kplcndui opportunities. Position guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for Free Booklet CM-101. 
Stand. Business Training Inst. Buffalo, X. Y. 

RAILWAY MAIL and other Government Clerk* needed 

soon (men-women). $1609-$23l)0. Permanent. Write 

MARRY IF LONESOME. Gentlemen's Membership 2 
mouths, $1.00; oue year. $3.00: Ladles' Membership 
until niairteJ, $1 00. Copy of Members' \nrrwa, 
Addrc«*e*. 35c. Sweethearts « lub B«me> Cfur. lows 
MARRY RICH. huadrctl* aaxiou< de*rriwUv* list free. 

satisfaction giuraoteed. Select Club. JHpt. A. Rapid 
City So. Dak. 

oulckly. Mr. Ozment farmer U. B. Government 
WIBllMT, 149. 8L Louts. 

MEN WANTED to make secret tmeui tattoo* ami 
reports. Experience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 

Former Gov't Detective. 187 St Loads. 

BEST. LARGEST MATRIMONIAL CLUB in Country. 

Established IT Team. Thousands Wealthy wishing 
Earlv Marriage. Confidential. Free. The Old Reliable 

Club. Mrs. Wrubel. Bex 24, Oakland, CaUf, _ 

RICH, YOUNG WlDOWfprerty and affectionate. Would 
marry. Suite ELEVEN. 19991 dalnt CU!r. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Opportunity for used and women 
for secret Investigation In your district Write C. T. 
Ludwig. 521 Wesmcer B»dff.. Kansas City. Mo 

IF YOU WANT o make frlenl* write Betty t.ee. 

28 East Bay Street. Jacksonville. FlorLla. Please 
enclose stamp. 

LADIES WANTEO. and MEN. too. to addm« em« 1- 
otea and midi advertising matter at borne for large 
mail order firms, spare or whole time. Can make 
$10 lo $33 urkly. No capital or experience required. 
Book . rplajj ■» everything; -end 10 eta. to cover postage, 
elt Want Pub. Co.. Tilton. X. H. 

GET MARRIED— Best VatTtmonlal paper published. 

Mailed FREE. American Distributor. Suite 217. 

Rlalrtvllls. Penna. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Great demand for 
men and women. Fascinating work. Particular* free. 
Write. American Detective Syitera, 190$ Broadway, 
New York. 

SCIENTIFIC 

YOUR LIFE STORY tn tbe stars. Rend Wrth date and 
dime for trial reading Sherman. Rapid City. 8. Dak. 

HOROSCOPE—Dime. Psyche. Help In Trouble. Full 

Life Box 5. El rues. Gardiner. Me. 

FOR SALE 

LAND OPPORTUNITY! 20. 40. 80-acre tracts In Mlrhl- 
gan. Only $15 to $35 per acre. Eainr terms. Rich clay 
loam sol!. Investigate this opportunity to get a farm 
borne. Writ* for FREE booklet today EWIGART LAND 
CO.. M-126S. Fleet National Bank Bldg.. Chicago. 

ASTROLOGY—STARS TFLL LIFF'S 8T 0 ft Y. 

blrthdata and dime for trial reading. Eddy. Westport 
8L. $3-78. Kansas City. Mo. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE THE WOROS FOR A K0N0. We will com¬ 
pose music, secure copyrlxbL and print. Stubrr.lt 
poems on any subject- SET ON" MCRTC COMPANY. 
920 S Michigan Are.. Room 122. Chicago. 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

STORIES. POEMS. PLAYS, etc., are wanted for publi¬ 
cation. submit MSS. or write Literary Bureau. 515 
flannlhat. Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANT TO WRITE? Let writer of wide experience aid 

you. Advice, criticism, etc. Correspondence wel¬ 
comed. Author. Box 18*1-0, Madison Sq. Sta.. N. Y. C. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG Submit mur *ong- 
joems to us We have best proposition. Bell Studioe. 
1499 Ihoadwar. Dept 713. New Tork. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We revise poems, 
write movie and guarai.i.m to secure publication. Sub¬ 
mit poems on any uibiec*. Broadway studios, 165C. 
Fitzgerald Building. New Tork. 

REFINISH automobiles system. You can matter. Get 
the lueter like now «ar. C. O. D. mall one dollar. 
Michele Sale Service. 748 Center Street. Chicago. 111. 

STAMMERING 

8T-8TU-T-T-TER1NG and stammering cured at borne. 

Instructive booklet free. Walter M Donnell. 18 

Potomac Rank BUI*.. Washington D C. 

PATENTS. Trademark. Copyright — foremost word free. 

Long experience as patent solicitor Prompt advice, 
chargee very reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Re¬ 
sults procured. Metzger. Wasldncton. D. C. 

PERSONAL 

GET ACQUAINTED AND MARRY WELL. Send 

■tamred envelope. CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP CIATJ. 
2928 Broadway. Chicago III. 

TOBACCO HABIT 

STOP TOBACCO HABIT. Free Sample Famous Tobacc# 
Boon No craving after first few doves. Dr. Elders, 
A-15. Rt Joseph. Mo. 

MARRY HEALTH, WE ALT H—Thousand* ; worth fVOOO 
to $100.0b0: desire marriage Photae. Introduction*, 
desertion* free. ST'NFLOWER CLl'B. CIMARRON 

K ANSAR 

TOBACCO or Rnuff Habit cured or uo rsy. $1 if 
cured R-medr vent on trial. Ruoerha Co.. PC. 

IbMr * 0 re M<« 

TOBACCO KILLS MANLY VIGOR -Quit easily Cigar¬ 
ettes. chewing, smoking, tnuff conquered or no charge. 
Email sum. If satisfactory. S"*ops craving: hanple-w. 
Full rrearment <m trial. Parkins Co.. 51-A. Hastings. 

Neb. 

MEN Dae the Mifk Vamum Manager for strength. 

health am] stamina. Fine nickel-plated Instrument 
tent prepaid hi plain wrapper for only $3.00. Adam 
Fi*her Mfg. Co.. 229, Sl Louis, Mo. x 

BIRTH STONE RING FRF Ft 

14K <*ol<l-finish«Hl. Kuaran- * lx 1-j l-i # 
teed to give satisfaction. with 
ly stone for any month, io ln- 

troduce onr catalogue. Send 
l.V to cover cost of adver- 
Using; ami tuaiiiug. Send 
s‘r.e. 

6uu Jewelry Co., Dryt. 105, E. Boston, Mn-*». 

YENTRILOQUISN 

taught almost aujr one at home. Small 
cost. Send TODAY 2 cents fur particulars 
and proof. 

GEORGE W. SMITH. 

1 Koont M-130, 125 N. Jed. ATS., Peoria, Ill. 


WHY WATCH 
SPRINGS 
BREAK IN 
SUMMER 

Did you ever 
have the main¬ 
spring of a watch 
break? If you 
did, the chances 
are that this oc¬ 
curred in tliun- 
derstorni 
weather, writes 
C. A. Briggs in 
Popular Mac hali¬ 
tes. It has been 
the experience of 
many jewelers 
that in thunder¬ 
storm seasons the 
number of broken 
watch main¬ 
springs increases 
greatly. This has 
been erroneously 
ascribed, though 
somewhat vague¬ 
ly, to the effects 
o f electricity, 
magnetism, and 
of the noise from 
the thunder, but 
an analysis of the 
explanations at¬ 
tempted fails to 
develop any rea¬ 
sonable relation 
in accord with 
these ideas. 

This matter has 
recently been 
made the subject 
of a scientific 
study. It was 
finally found to 
arise from the 
fact that at this 
time of the year 
the air was both 
warm and moist, 
and that both of 
these conditions 
facilitated rust¬ 
ing. A small spot 
of rust often 
starts on the 
spring or in a 
crack, and the 
spring soon 
weakens and lets 
go. The trouble 
is therefore not 
due to any mys¬ 
terious effects of 
magnetism o r 
electricity. It can 
largely be pre¬ 
vented by a layer 
of oil on the sur- 
face of the 
spring. 



































































EMERALD 

MINING IN 

COLUMBIA 

The emerald 
mining industry 
dates back to long 
before the Con- 
quistadores o f 
Spain turned 
their attention to 
the New World. 
When Bogota was 
first settled in 
1534 the Span¬ 
iards made every 
effort to discover 
the location of 
the emerald de¬ 
posits which were 
known to exist 
not many miles 
from the settle¬ 
ment. Their en¬ 
deavors were long 
frustrated by the 
opposition of 
powerful tribes 
of the district. 
Finally, however, 
in 1594, mining 
operations were 
begun, the work 
being carried on 
wholly by Indian 
slaves. Great 
treasures were 
taken from the 
district during 
the Colonial peri¬ 
od, a very large 
portion of the 
revenue going to 
the Spanish 
Crown. Columbia 
is the chief emer¬ 
ald producing 
country, the out¬ 
put in a normal 
year amounting 
to about 800,000 
carats. That the 
industry is likely 
to long continue 
as a source of 
wealth to the re¬ 
public is indicat¬ 
ed by the frfct 
that, in addition 
to the already de¬ 
veloped field, two 
new deposits have 
e d. However, 
those deposits (at 
Cosquez and Som- 
ondoc) are at 
present inaccessi¬ 
ble owing to 
t r a n s p oi tation 
difficulties* 



\ This blue whit* 

r Wjl > >,\ perfect cut gen- 

. x ^ r ulne diamond 
Sv mounted In a 

XV 0I ‘tt q 14 * K »° Ud wh!l ® 

WV \v!) or crern gold 

J y hand pierced 

mounUnc—* re- 

- production of 

platinum. Pay postman only 112.95 on 

arrival and the ring la yours. 


NO MORE 
PAYMENTS 
TO MAKE 


$12.95 PAYS FOR THIS 1ILUF WHITE 
DIAMOND in A 14-K SOUI) WHITE OR 
GBEKX GOLD RING. 

14-K SOLID WHITE GOLD. LOOKS AND 
WEARS LIKE PLATINUM. 

If any Jeweler can sell you a 14-K SOLID 
GOLD ring like tills for less than $30.00, 
return this one In 80 days and get your 
money back. 

DON’T HESITATE- YOm MONET BACK 
IN 30 DAYS IF YOU WANT IT. YOU 
TAKE NU CHANCE. SEND NO MONEY - 
rush your name ami address for the MOST 
SENSATIONAL DIAMOND RING OFFER 
EVER MADE ANYWHERE—ANY TIME. 

Send for Your Ring to Department A-10 


36;-FIFTH AV'ENUE*t^ftORK~€ITY 







HOWTO MAKE LOVE 

(NEW BOOK) Telia how to Gel 

[Acquainted; How to begin Courtship 
How to Court a Bashful Girl; to Woo a 
Widow; to win an Heiress; bow to catch 
a Rich Bachelor; how to manage your 
beau to make him propose;how to make 
▼our fcllew or g irl love you; what to do 
before and after the wedding,* Telit 
other things necessary for Lavers to 
know, Sampk-NOpy bv mall It eeata. 
“ “ . bO. fit 


mot AM XiOOK CO*, box 220, 


Stiff alt, Coaa, 


QUICK HAIR GROWTHS 
Box Free To You1 



Would 


Lite Such « Remit at Thist 



Kaskatt Laboratory, KA-375. Statioa F, New York, N.Y. 


went, free, a trial bo* of Kos* 



OH BOYS-CIRLSS"Jt 
%|It THROW 

your 

„ VOICE , 

rJt »rto • IUrr.l.an3«r th- Ifcb!*, 1 
Wff of a Door, tuio a TRUNK, T 
Desk. In SCHOOL. Any Old pure. 

^Grcat FUN footing the IfcACUER. 
k. JRFrienda. EVERY BODY with Our 

CLAXOPHONE 

So_yonr Tnrene tJnieen, It NEVER FAILS Anyhvri* 
lout. Birdaetr. Th« CLAXOl'HONB. with Vull Inatrortiona, aS*t 
Of SECRET WRITING TRICK. <br.ta lnr,. f Ink) a MAGIC-DIAL 
'iX-k, (a <irrat Moneymaker) ALSO, ThU Marr-t-oaNev.lqr- 

REW SCIENTIFIC WONDER «sgp withrr 

AppareeUy 

in your 

3 . ^ J^ PwRiliKBl ffrrt.Leed 

ia Pencil, etc 

rom25 C.Big iun :*e-«»dofr«« 

WE SEND ALL ABOVI Novell lee by pre paid Man for 1(V. 

8 Per 21 eta. A alee Souvmler Free with each 26 et.order. 

CLAXO TRICK CO.DEP.x* NEW HAVEN,CT.Ii 

W* GIVE The BEST and MOST for The MONET. | 




Plapao-Pads 


RUPTURE 


Your 
skin can 
be quickly 
cleared of Pim¬ 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores. Oily or Shiny Skin. $ 1,000 
Cold Cash says I can clear your 
akin of the above blemishes. 

WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
•SKIN"—telling: how I cured 
myself after beimr afflicted for fifteen years. 
‘C.S. GIVENS ,1m : Chemical IM;. t Kansas City, Mo. 


to $500 EACH paid for hundred* of old 
coins tinted before 1805. K**»p ALL odd or 

old money. Scud 10 cents for New Illus¬ 
trated Coin Value Hook, 4x0. Get Posted. 
You may have valuable coins. 


Clarke Coin Co., Ave. 13, La Koy. N. T. 


Yes, stop It, yon know 

by your owuexparfenr a 
It is ouly a malt e-shi:,. 
a falsa prop against a 
colUpeingwalt, and that 
It Is undermining your 
health. Why, then.con¬ 
tinue to wear It 7 Hero 
Is a better war. which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can bo 


Stop Using a Truss 


Stuart's r LAP AO-PA09 


thrown iwur forever, 
and it’s all because 


are different. being 
medicine applicators 
mad^acll-adhesive pur¬ 
posely to prevent slip¬ 
ping and to afford an 
arrangement to hold tho 
parts securely iu pi. co. 
HO CTRAP8. 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 
cannot slip, so 
cannot chiln or 
pres* against tba 
pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themeetvoe In the privacy off 
the home, and repo it moat obstinate cases cured—no 
delay from work. Soft so velvet -oaay to apply— leow* 
»e*shro. Proems Of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
ho use for trusses. Awarded Geld Medal International 
Exposition. Rome; Grind Frjx, Paris. Write us today ta 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. Address 
PUpso Co. 21W Stuart Bldd, St.Louis, Mo* 







































WORK AND WIN 


-LATENT ISSLE8- 

,1168 Fred Fearnot’s Only Assist; or. Making: Team 
W ork Win. 

1109 *• and the Swifton Sports; or. Playiug Ball for a 
Big Slate 

1170 ** at Second Bane; or. Winning Out in the Ninth. 

1171 '* Great Challenge; or. Calling Down the Boast- 

era. 

1172 ** Loyal Rooters- or. Following Up the Game. 

1173 ** and the Boy Wonder; or. The Youngest Nine 

iu the League. 

1174 ** Double Header; or, Fiaylng It Out To Win. 

1176 M and the ‘•Rube” Pitcher; or. The Pride of the 

Waybuck League. 

1176 " Best Ball; or. The Curve That Fooled the 

Batsmen. 

1177 " -and the Tricky Umpire; or. The Worst Boast 

of All. 

1178 " Boy Twirler; or. Trying Out a Youngster. 

1179 " on the Coaching Line: or. Playing Inside Ball. 

1180 - %nd Old -Well! Wetl!"*. or, Haring Fun With 

a Fan. 

3181 ** Fred Ft-amot and the Scrappy Nine; or, Har¬ 
ing a Peck of Trouble. 

1182 ** Final On me; or. Winning the Great Pennant. 
3183 ** and the Bator Wizard; or, Beating the World's 
champion. 

11S4 ** New Mi>tor Boat; or. Out to WLl the Clip. 
118b ** at Ranch 10; or. The Search uir the Bruuded 

Man. 

1180 ** on ibe Gridiron; or. The Opening Game of 
Football. 

1187 ** and the Drunkard; or, Saving a Good Muo 
From Kuin. 

J;S8 " Star Ounrter-back; or. The Trick That Won 
the Game. 

1180 **, and -Railroad Jack”; or. After the Train- 
wreckers. 

3190 ** Playing Half-back; or. Winning the Game by 

1191 ** Fred Fearnot and the Shadow Hand; or, Solv¬ 

ing a Strange Mystery. 

1192 - Sixty-Yard Run; 

ball Field. 

1 <93 " aud the Tow-n Bully; or, Taming a Young 
Giant. 

1194 •* Football Stars; or. Up Against a College Team. 

1196 ** and the Trapper's Boy; or. Hunting in the 

Northwest. 

1il*d “ and the Ice King; or. Beating the Champion 
Skater. 

1197 M Deadliest Duel; or, Forced to Fight a For¬ 

eigner. 

3198 ** and the -Wood Hawks"; or. The Mystic Band 
of the Forest. 

1199 " and -Hockey Hal"; or. The Boy Who Won 
the Prize. 

3200 " In the Elk Country; or, A Thousand Miles On 
Sledge. 

1201 #l and Hans the Skater; or. Beating the Dutch 
Bov Champion. 

3 202 ** and the Tricky Guide; or. On Snow-shoes in 
the Frozen North. 

1-D3 ** and “Teddy the Waif"; or. The Search For a 
Runaway Boy. 

1204 * and the Madman; or. The Reign of Terror 
lu Ralston. 

I*ju6 " and the Mill Girl; or, A Helping Hand to the 
Poor. 

V-Drt " and the Boy Circus Star; or. On the Road 
With a Big Show. 

3207 " and the Reformed Drunkard; or, nis Greatest 

Temperance Crusade. 

3208 " Wildest Ride; or, Chased Through Three 

States. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any ad¬ 
dress on receipt of prtre, 7c. per ropy. In money or pos¬ 
tal:# stamps, by 

FRANK TOVSEY. Vob„ 168 W. tSd 8t.. N. Y. 


or. Champion of the Foot- 


SCENARIOS 


HOW TO 
WRITE THEM 

Price »5 Cents Per Copy 

This boek contains all the most recent change* In the 
method of construction and submission of soenarios. 
Sixty Leaaon*. covering every phase of scenario writ¬ 
ing. For sale by all Newsdealers and Bookstores. 
If yea cannot procure a copy, send us the pride* 
38 cents, in money or nostage stamps, and we will 
mall yen one. postage free. Address 
L BETNAJC^tS, 211 Seventh Wa, New York. V. Y. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 

Unelui, Instructive, and Amusing. They Contain 
Valuable Information on Almost Every Subject 

No. 35. llOW TO PLAY GAMES.-—A complete aud 
uselul little boon, containing the rules and regulations 
of billiards, bagatelle, back-gammon. croquet, dominoes 
etc. , 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONINDKIMS.-Contain¬ 
ing all the leading conundrums of the duy, amusing 
riddles, curious catches and witty savings. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET i ttAPb.—Includ¬ 
ing Lints on how to catch nudes, weasels, otter, rats, 
squirrels and birds. Also how to cure skins. Copiously 
illustrated. 

No. 41. THE HOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN'S 
JOKE HOOK.—Containing a greut variety of the latest 
Jokes used by ihe most lamoua end men. No amateur 
minstrels is complete without this wonderful little bonk 

No* 42. THE HOY 8 OF NEW YORK STl ui ; 
8PEAKEK.—Containing a varied assortment of stuuin 
speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also end men s Jokes. 
Just the thing for home umusemeiit and amateur show* 

No. 46. 7 11E BOYS* OF NEW YORK MINSTREL 

GUIDE AND JOKE BOOK.—Something uew and veiy 
instructive. Every boy should obtain this book, as it 
contuins full instructions tor organizing an amateur 
minstrel troupe. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND 18E ELECTRICITY. 
—A description of the wonderful uses of electricitv ami 
electro magnetism; together with full instructions for 
making Electric Toys, Batteries, etc. By George Trcbel. 
A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty Illustrations. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND MAIL CANOES — * 
handy book lor boys, containing full directious for con¬ 
structing canoes and the most popular manner of sail¬ 
ing them. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 4U. now to DEBATE.— Giviug rules for con¬ 
ducting debutes, outlines for debates, questions for dis¬ 
cussion and the best sources for procuring information 
on the questions given. 

No. .10. 1IOW TO STUFF BIRD* AND ANIMALS 
A valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, pre- 

f iaring, mounting and preserving birds, animals and 
nsects. 

No. 61. HOW TO DO TRICKS YVITH CARDS—Con- 
t&iuing explanations of the general principles of sleight- 
of-haud applicable to card tricks; of card tricks with 
ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight-of-hand; c.f 
tricks Involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially 
prepared cards. Illustrated. 

No. 63. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A Wonderful 
little book, telling you bow to write to your sweetheart 
your father, motner. sister, brother, employer; and in 
fact, everybody aud anybody you wish to write to. 

No. 64. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS— 
Giviug complete informal ion as to tin* manner and 
method of raising, keeping, turning, breeding and man¬ 
aging all kinds of pets; also giviug full instructions for 
making cages, etc. Fully explained by twentv-eight 
illustrations. 

No. 36. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER—Con¬ 
taining full instructions how* to become a locomotive 
engineer; also directions for building a mode] locomo¬ 
tive; together tvfth a full description of everything an 
engineer should know. 

No. 68. HOW TO BE A DETECT!VE.—By Old King 
Brady, the well-known detective. In which he luys down 
some valuable rules for beginners, and also relutes some 
adventures of well-known detectives. 

No. 66. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPIIElt.— 
Containing useful information regarding the Camera and 
bow to work it; also how to make Photographic Magic 
Lantern Slides and other Transparencies. Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No. 61. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINE’S 
—Containing full directions for making electrienl ma¬ 
chines, induction colls, dynamos an<r nrnnv novel toys 
to be worked by electricity. Bv B. A. R. Bennett. Fully 
ill n st rated. 

No. 6.7. Mt’LDOON'g JOKES—The most original 

i oko book ever published, and It is brimful of wit and 
minor. It contains a large collection of songs, jokes, 
conundrums, etc., of Terrence Muldoon, the groat wit, 
humorist and practical Jokrr of the day. 

No. ««. HOW TO DO PUZZLES—Containing over 
three hundred interesting puzzles and conundrums. with 
key to same. A complete book. Fully Illustrated. 

For wale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, tn 
money or stamps, by 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher 

168 West 23d Street, New York 
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